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OBSTACLES TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


LITERATURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mvcu speculation has been indulged in, by the learned of almost every 
country, in regard to the future Literature of the United States. And while 
one has argued that, on account of the free scope that is given to the exertion 
of every man’s abilities, the arts and sciences, and general literature must 
‘receive a mighty impulse in this new republic—another has reasoned from 
nearly the same grounds, and quite as plausibly, that this country can never 
be distinguished for its literary men, or productions. It would be indeed 
singular if, in the peculiarities of qyp institutions and country, there were not 
some things to encourage and some to discourage the progress of literature. 
The discouragements, alone, we can now consider. And if even our limits 
would permit our considering both parts of the subject, we should be con- 
strained to own that we could see but few encouragements. But it is not 
with a design of disheartening any who may be striving to raise the standard 
of literary worth in our country, that the remarks that follow are offered. 
Far from that:—I could hope that a proper statement of our prospects might 
lead to more energetic and combined effort to counteract the evils we fear. 
But we will waive further preface. 

The great inducement to literary effort is honor. The three principal 
standards of honor are, literary acquisitions, wealth, and political impor- 
tance or station. And, ceterts paribus, the prospect of any nation becoming 
distinguished in literature will be more or less flattering as the honor and 
importance attached to wealth and political eminence is greater or smaller, in 
proportion to that which is attached to literary acquirements; and as the 
causes which induce men to seek honor by either of the former are more or 
less powerful in proportion to those which induce them to make effort for 
literary fame. 

We proceed, then, to consider how much honor and importance is, and 
will hereafter be, attached to wealth, and to mention some of the causes that 
must operate directly to seek it. It will be granted, we think, that there: 
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will exist ever different classes or ranks in our community. It is gratuitous 
in any one to say that in this land of equal rights, of boasted equality in 
every respect, there will be no distinct classes. It is too late to say that. 
Distinctions exist. The foundation at least is laid and the superstructure 
must go up. For we cannot expect that society will be suddenly changed, 
or that more general equality will prevail than prevails now. We cannot 
expect that our country is to present an instance in which fact is to war wiih 
a necessary principle. We must have, if nota nominal and hereditary, a 
real aristocracy. And of whom is this aristocracy to be composed ? Of such 
as are distinguished for literary attainments? We think that not possible. 
For literary men can constitute at most a very small portion of the commu- 
nity; certainly, cannot exist in numbers sufficient to form a distinct class, 
which shall confine itself to its own limits. Besides, literary men must 
depend on the people at large for support; and any attempt on their part to 
arrogate to themselves superior honor would be deemed arrogation indeed, 
and be thwarted if not by the war of words, by a still surer method—a with- 
drawment of popular favor and support. Nor can the politically great form 
a distinct and superior class for the same reasons that operated in the last 
case ; and furthermore, political men must mingle with the people at large 
or give up all hope of honor and preferment. 

Wealth is the only standard of distinction that will be allowed to exist by 
men possessed of the prejudices which prevail among the people of the 
United States. For the people of these States would not tolerate aristocracy, 
to whose ranks the means of access were not free to be employed by all. Lit- 
erary and political eminence are too exclusive. These can be attained but 
by very few. The great body of the people have no taste for literature, nor 
have they the talent and address requisite to the attainment of political emin- 
ence. But, as our government is founded on the principle that the road to 
wealth is open to all, all must be allowed to possess it. And men here can 
aim at splendor without being accused of aping a nobility, or of attempting 
to gain by show and parade, what they have not in birth and titles. So that 
riches and splendor, which, under any government will dazzle the eyes of 
the people at large, must with us produce a much greater effect. Wealth, 
accompanied with a passable education, which is gained without great ex- 
penditure of time or money in our literary institutions, will of course be a 
passport to the best society in the country. Wealth will be the criterion by 
which to judge of a man’s respectabilily, and with his wealth, wil] increase his 
respectability. Such is the state of thingseven now. The man who isable to 
build and fit up the most splendid mansion and to give the most costly en- 
tertainments is ranked at the head of the first and most fashionable circle. 
Every man is fond of moving in the first circles, and the prospect of being 
able to do this is as great an inducement to seek wealth as could be offered 
to any one. For who would grovel, when he has the means of rising as 
high as the highest? And who will attach himself to a lower rank, when 
he can, by proper exertion, place himself in the first ?—From the consider- 
ations which have been advanced, we can see that wealth with us will 
acquire more than ordinary importance ; and, by how much, the importance 
attached to the possession of wealth becomes greater, by so much, must the 
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number and ardor of those who seek it increase, and by so much, must the 
prospect that honor will be sought from literary pursuits become less flatter- 
ing. We have mentioned one inducement to men to forsake every other 
pursuit for the acquisition of wealth. Every additional inducement will 
swell the number of those who are already endeavoring to possess themselves 
of property, and every addition to this number will tend to produce the same 
effect, from the influence of sympathy and fashion. 

Again; our general government can exercise its munificence only in facil- 
itating the acquisition of property, and in rendering it secure, when acquired. 
No considerable encouragement can be given to literature generally, and 
none to literary merit in individuals. Our government is founded on such 
principles as to render the objects on which it can expend money, few. And 
as those objects are few, it is natural to expect that the encouragement offered 
to them will be much greater than it would be, were the field more extensive. 
A much greater portion of the surplus revenue than is expended by most 
governments on the same objects, must here be expended in offering induce- 
ments to enterprise, by encouraging works of Internal Improvement, by 
giving additional security to property, and by facilitating the means of inter- 
course and the transportation of goods. Such measures as these will render 
the attainment of property more easy. ‘The more easy the road to wealth is 
made, the more disgraceful will poverty become, and the less satisfied will 
men become with a moderate pittance. We lave every reason to expect 
that this nation will, as a nation, be rich ; and the richer the people become, 
the more fond of riches will they become. ‘Tbe character of the people will 
of course re-act upon the government; and thus there will be established a 
constant action and re-action, of government upon people, and people upon 
government. But here we are not left to theory alone, our whole Jand is 
already full of enterprise, activity and speculation such as was never known 
before. Wherever man has been, there has followed him some one of our 
money-seeking brethren. Our vessels are seen and our flag is known in all 
quarters of the globe. Our merchants heed not the burning heat of a tropical 
sun, and our furriers are snatching their game from the very throne of the 
king of frost. Almost every newspaper is telling of some new and improved 
method of making money. The daily mail carries information into almost 
every village of any importance, ‘(Sundays not excepted). And if we may 
trust the prophecies of the times, news will soon be brought to us on the 
wings of the wind, and steam-boats and steam-cars will have become ‘ indeed, 
quite vulgar’. 

Again; the great natural resources of our country will tend to divert men 
from every other pursuit to that of wealth, and to give the people a money- 
seeking character. If we were possessed but of a small territory and that 
too of such a kind as to yield but poorly to the labor expended upon it, the 
case would be entirely different from what it is now. ‘There would be but 
little encouragement to effort, and but little hope on the part of government 
of improving essentially the state of the country. But who will calculate 
the in:mense natural resources of this country? We have a vast and rich 
territory. We have our mines of gold, at the south,—of lead, and salt, and 
copper, at the west and north-west —of coal, almost everywhere. In thé 
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New England States, we have, if a stern, yet a sterling soil. Immense forests 
of the richest timber are to be met with almost everywhere. The whole 
country is interspersed with rivers and lakes; and canal or rail-road trans- 
portation may be effected between most of the large towns, where nature 
herself has not made a highway. A strange people that must be, who would 
not take advantage of all these facilities for amassing wealth. <A strange 
people that who could sit and gaze on wealth thus proffered to them 
and make no uncommon efforts to obtain it. If anything could make a 
whole nation one horde of money-seekers, it would seem that we must stand 
in danger. Here one may seek wealth in any way he chooses. Here is every 
variety of method open to every variety of taste. Indeed, such are the 
resources of our country, it would be strange if even the most indifferent 
were not drawn into some one of the innumerable paths that lead to wealth 
and of course to importance. And although the whole effect is not yet seen 
which may be expected to follow from the causes just mentioned, we may 
even now appeal to fact to show that the views offered are not without foun- 
dation. Many men, who, by occasional efforts, have proved that they might 
shine in the literary world, have given up letters for the bustle of business. 
Many who have been educated to the learned professions have given up their 
profession entirely to accompany the multitude who are thronging the path 
to the temple of Mammon. [ven some who have uttered forth the words of 
truth and soberness from the sacred desk are now putting their hands to 
another plough, though we hope they have not looked back, and are enquir- 
ing, with unbecoming earnestness, into the prices of land and lumber. We 
believe, furthermore, though on this point some may differ from us, that the 
emigration to this country will have a tendency to give this people a charac- 
ter for enterprise and bodily activity in opposition to mental effort. There 
will be doubtless hereafter, as there has been heretofore, a vast number of 
emigrants from the poorer classes of European countries who will flee from 
oppression in their native land. But such people will be used as the tools of 
the wealthy classes among us. There will be, beside these, many enterpris- 
ing men who will be dazzled by the prospect of speedy wealth, and will, on 
that account, emigrate to the United States; men of talents who will see in 
the immense natural resources of our country, and in the peculiarities of our 
government, a way open to wealth and influence. The tide of literary emi- 
gration will stand the other way. 

Other circumstances, beside those we have mentioned, might be enumerated 
which will have a like tendency; but the most important in this department 
of the subject, have at least been alluded to. From those which have been 
stated, we may form some conjectures in regard to our future literature. We 
may reasonably expect that our company of literati will be small. But there 
will be many amongst us, who will aspire higher than to obtain the ability to 
make a show, and who will not be drawn by the fashion of the times, and 
the spirit that is exhibited in everything and everybody about them, into the 
crowd that are hastening after wealth. Such men may devote themselves to 
literary pursuits. But to ensure a great number who shall thus do, it is 
necessary that the character of people should be such that they could expect 
ro be supported, to have their talents and efforts properly estimated, and their 
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works read and appreciated. But if this people exhibit the character which, 
from the considerations which have been advanced, we suspect they will 
exhibit, such cannot be the case. Works that treat of subjects of immediate 
and practical utility will doubtless be read and appreciated. But strict utilita- 
rians have little concern with mathematics, metaphysics, classical literature, 
and such like. But let it be supposed that there should be found men who 
should duly appreciate the honor that eomes from wealth—are there not other 
methods ef obtaining honor, other than strictly literary pursuits, which are 
more agreeable and which present uncommon attractions, arising from the 
nature of our government or some other causes ? 
We believe that there are greater inducements to enter the political arena 
in our country than in any other. Our government is essentially different 
from that of any nation where literature flourishes to any considerable de- 
gree. Those very circumstances in which this difference consists tend to 
increase the honor and importance attached to political eminence and station, 
and create more than ordinary enducements to men of talent and education 
to interest themselves in political contentions. And we remark, in the first 
place, in support of this, that political advancement in our country depends 
more immediately on the voice of the people, than it does in other countries ; 
and the more immediately political advancement depends on the voice of the 
people, the more importance docs it acquire. In most governments, the im- 
portant offices are either filled directly by the monarch, or if the election is 
not made by him, it is very much influenced by him, or by the voice of his 
cabinet or of a hereditary nobility. Here the case is entirely different. If a 
man rises here, he knows that it is not by the caprice of an individual or of 
ajunto. If he rises, he knows that he does it with the consent and by the 
vote of those over whom he is placed or for whom he is to legislate. He has 
it not to fear, that though he is fondled by a man who is perhaps a weak one, 
he may be hated by the great body of the people. He holds not his office, 
merely, but carries with him the best wishes of the majority of the people. 
It is not one man who thinks and speaks favourably of him, but thousands, 
and perhaps millions. He is not trembling lest the general indignation of 
the people will make jit necessary for him to resign his office the next day 
after his appointment, but has a reasonable expectation, that a proper dis- 
charge of his duties will ensure him honor, if possible, still higher. 'To the 
ambitious man there is something very inviting in the reflection, that he is 
regarded by the people as worthy of confidence and office. ‘The more there 
are to uphold him, the more there are who esteem and confide in him suffi- 
ciently to put themselves, in a measure, under his control, the more does he 
value his station. 

We must expect that men here will strive hard for office, and that political 
men will be constantly endeavoring to make themselves more worthy of 
office than their competitors. In looking back to former times, we find that 
under those governments that approached the nearest to democracies, men 
made the greatest efforts to shine as politicians, and in them are found the 
gieatest political men. But we need not go back to former times. We venture 
to say it, that, even now, no nation en the face of the globe will present men 
of more real greatness, whether as statesinen or orators, than our own. This 
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may be boasting—it may be over-estimation of what is our own, but we 
would risk the comparison. One kind of literature, then, we doubtless shall 
have, if such it may be styled; but if made up entirely of speeches in Con- 
gress and such like, it will be but a meagre literature. 

But there are other causes besides the great honor which will be attached 
to political erainence in our country, which will tend to lead talented men 
into the polical arena. Political contentions must be more violent under 
such a government than under any one not decidedly republican. And it 
needs no arguments to prove that whenever political distinctions become 
marked, political animosities bitter, and the interest taken by the people 
generally in politics, deep, many will be drawn away from the pursuits of 
literature, who might otherwise greatly advance her interests. Here is found 
a very great obstacle to the advancement of literature. Men who would not 
be willing to surrender all their powers of mind and body to the acquisition 
of wealth, will consider political eminence as worthy their ambition. And 
men who would not, from their natural dispositions, be inclined to be involv- 
ed in the turmoil and confusion of political struggles, will be in danger of being 
swept into that ocean of foam and discord, by some one of the vast number 
of impetuous streams that are hastening to that same centre. That such 
should be the case hereafter, it is necessary that politics should, as 
all must confess they do now, engage the earnest attention and enlist the 
anxious solicitude of the people generally. Will, then, the causes that now 
operate to render politics so engrossing to the inass of the people, continue 
to act? They must not only continue to act, but must act with constantly 
increasing force. 

The reason for this answer might be found in the nature of our govern- 
ment. This nation is self-governed, quite as far as consists with general 
safety. Each individual feels that his own interests and those of the people 
generally, are depending in a measure on his own vigilance and efforts. And 
while one supposes that if the offices of the government are filled with men 
of one political creed, the safety of the state will be very much jeopardized ; 
his neighbor supposes that, upon such a contingency depends the well-being, 
perhaps even the continued existence of the commonwealth. Now, it is by 
no means necessary that there should be more than a hair’s breadth difference 
between the creeds of these men. Indeed, men are apt to contend with the 
greatest violence over the slightest differences. And such is the variety of 
character to be met with amongst us, arising from a thousand different causes, 
that it is not very singular that men should be afraid to agree on anything. 

Local interests and prejudices, and the mutual jealousies of the States would 
prevent entire union, if there were nothing else to create and excite parties. 
Such is the vast extent of our country, that the course one administration 
would be likely to pursue might greatly promote the interests of some scc- 
tions, while it was highly prejudicial to those of others. But local causes 
act but feebly in comparison to differences of no moment in mere matters of 
opinion. It is interesting to watch the contest that is carried on between 
the great partics iz this country at the present time. Nine-tenths of tlic 
people who are.ready to fight for their political faith, know nothing of the 
doctrines of their party.- Tbe charm lies in the name ; and it is strange that 
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the people never suspect any want of good ground for contention, from the 
frequent change and interchange of names. Different parties will fight for 
the same name and the arguments of both are, frequently, equally valid and 
conclusive. But notwithstanding what we have said, we are willing to ac- 
knowledge that there exist causes enough of honest and well grounded 
differences of opinion among political men. Parties must exist wherever 
there is any opportunity. A nation that could fill a ~ingle important office 
in the government without its distinct parties, would be an anomaly. 
But in this country, political fires are fanned from every side. There must 
be, in the first place, a vast number of offices, both because the country is 
vast in extent, and because the nation is made up of a great number of dis- 
tinct republics. Then, again, by far the greater part of the important offices 
are filled by the people directly. The highest office under our government, 
if not directly by the vote of the people, is filled by electors chosen by the 
people, whose political creed is known. ‘There are several important offices 
at the control of the President, but that only adds interest and importance 
to the choice to that office. In such a government as ours, furthermore, it is 
necessary that most of the offices should be frequently vacated and refilled, 
to prevent accumulation of power and influence in the hands of individuals. 
Our President is chosen once in four years, Senators once in six years, and 
Representatives to Congress, once in two years. Besides these, there is the 
long catalogue of State, County, and town officers elected yearly ; and the 
choice of these is considered almost as important as that of the officers of the 
general government. And all these offices are to be filled by the voice of the 
people. Twice or three times in a year, and sometimes from failure of 
election, twenty times, the whole population are called out to fill some of 
these officers ; and the frequency of these meetings keeps up and adds fire 
to the struggle. Compare this state of things with that which exists in Great 
Britain. We elect our President once in four years; the people of Great 
Britain have nothing to do with the highest office in the goverment. We 
elect our Senators; the House of Lords is beyond the control of the British 
nation. We elect our Representatives, and so do the people of Great Britain 
have considerable influence in filling up the House of Commons, but their 
power even here is restricted. What cause for astonishment then, that politi- 
cal struggles should be so violent amongst us, that our land should be deluged 
with political newspapers, and that crimination and recrimination should 
be echoing and re-echoing from one end of the land to the other, that every 
man, woman and child should boast of a political name that disputes and 
wranglings should be heard from the shop of the shoemaker to the mansion 
of the great from the cellar of the confectioner to the desk of the sanctuary ? 
Such things we have and hear, and it is too late to declare the picture over- 
wrought. And what must be the effect of all this? Vast numbers of men 
who would in other countries fill up the ranks of the literati, must be drawn 
into the political arena. But the direct effect upon literature is not more 
worthy of notice, than the more indirect. The leisure hours of the 
people at large must be taken up in reading political newspapers, in political 
disputes and such like occupations. Whereas, we are told that in Great 
Britain, ‘a vast number of volumes consisting of the works of the best 
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English authors, are circulated in every part of the kingdom, in the form of 
weekly and monthly pamphlets at a very cheap rate. Even the poorest me- 
chanics and labourers are in the habit of spending a considerable portion of 
their leisure time in the perusal of such publications.’ 

Such is not the state of things here, and from the considerations we have 
advanced, we have reason to fear that it never will be. For who will raise 
from his table works like those just mentioned, when there lies by their side, 
the political newspaper, ever replete with interest? And who will spend 
years in writing what will be read, at most, but by very few, and if read, not 
appreciated ? 

But, furthermore, men inclined to literary pursuits are not generally 
sufficiently wealthy to support themselves, at least when they have but a 
meagre prospect of being remunerated at the last. We have no class of 
men, such as exists in some countries who take pride in patronizing and 
supporting men of talents in their first efforts in the literary world, and who, 
by the celebrity of their own name, give a name to those under their patron- 
age. Indeed, in this independent country, men are too independent to receive 
patronage and support. But there are one or two other considerations which 
we must glance at before closing this part of our subject. 

Political eminence is more readily gained than literary. A handsome speech 
will sometimes give a man an impetus towards political fame, which he will 
not lose till he has attained the object of his wishes. Besides, the dull, mo- 
notonous occupation of the book-worm has very little attraction in compari- 
son with the exciting scenes of political life. The prospect of immuring 
one’s self for years, in the cell of the literary man, to gain perhaps at last 
the fame of having written volumes that few read and fewer appreciate, is 

hardly so inviting as are the applauses of a party which may be gained in 
half the time. 

But we have already exceeded the limits we had originally proposed to our- 
self, Permit us, howevei, to remark before closing, that it is not at all to be 
supposed that we shall have no literary men and literature of ourown. ‘These 
we doubtless shall have. But the obstacles to the advancement of literature 
which have been mentioned, must, I think, have a very powerful influence 
in retarding its progress. 

The importance attached to wealth and the many inducements to seek it 
will tend to lead men to give up other pursuits, for the purpose of acquiring 
it, to make the people entirely utilitarian, to cause them to spend all their 
time and energies in devising plans to make money, and thus prevent their 
reading, and render them incapable of appreciating literary works. The 
people will doubtless be better acquainted with the elementary branches 
usually taught in our schools and academies, than the people of most other 
countries ; for that is a necessary part of their utilitarianism. Newspaper liter- 
ature will of course flourish. Butsuch a literature as would give this nation a 
high rank among literary nations must experience a great impediment to its 
progress, in the inordinate desire for, and earnest pursuit of wealth which 
will hereafter, as it does now, characterize this people. 

And the importance attached to political eminence together with the vio- 
lence of political struggles will tend to draw talented men into the political 
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arena, to make the people fond of excitement, which will destroy an interest 
in solid literature, to give the people an employment for their leisure hours 
more agreeable than the reading of literary works, and, of course, to pre- 
vent their placing a proper value upon the efforts and productions of literary 


men. 


J. H. M. 





THE NIGHT AND THE MORNING. 


A solemn night is o’er Jerusalem ! 

Astonished nature shrouds herself in gloom ; 
For He, who was the babe of Bethlehem 

Is now a victim slain and in the tomb. 


The blood, which started with the agony 

That in the garden forced his swelling veins, 
In crimson streams has poured on Calvary ; 

A rocky cavern holds his pale remains. 


He walked with men, serene in holiness, 

The meek, the merciful, through taunts and strife. 
The front of pride he met with lowliness ; 

And bowed to death to lift his foes to life. 


Fast as their sins grew bold and multiplied 
His bitter cup was filling to the brim ; 
Here doth he lie the pale, the crucified, 
With damps and shadows gathered over him. 


The dismal night moves on but heavily, 
While they who came the sepulchre to keep 

Nod o’er their spears ; the Roman soldiery 
Sink at their post in weariness and sleep! 


In dreams of noise and blood, the sentinel 
Hath for a while his silent charge forgot, 
To wake and find the Watch of Israel, 
The hope, the life, the Spirit slumbers not. 


Within the grave a power victorious 

O’er death and darkness, far from human sight, 
Hath wrought the body bright and glorious 

For resurrection by the morning light. 


Soft as the breath of heaven that silently 
Unfolds the fragrant leaves of Sharon’s rose, 
So soft, so still an angel ministry 
Come and the rock-barred sepulchre unclose. 


_And lo! the shades of night are vanishing. 
The guard beheld as comes the rising day, 
Sleep from their heavy eye-lids banishing, 
The stone that barred the tomb is rolled away ! 
NO. TIL 14 








JOURNAL OF A CRUISE 






But where’s the form that in the drapery 
Which shrouds the dead lay spiritless and cold, 

Within the vault so chill and shadowy 

That as a prison-guard they come to hold ? 












That form is gone ! its cast-off covering 
The white habiliment of death is there : 

The spicy perfumes wand it hovering, a 

With clouds of odours freight the circling air. % 












But see the garden fair and flowering, 
Where new-born lilies worship from their stalks, 

And boughs with blossoms bend, embowering 

The dewy pathway ! there the Saviour walks. 












The guilty city still is slumbering 
While he is risen from the broken tomb 

As one his vines and fruit-trees numbering 

He takes the incense of their opening bloom 
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The moon fast fading in the occident 
Is not so mild, so heavenly fair as he. 

The sun now rising in the orient 

Hath less of glory than in him we see. 








Nature, that for his death and burial 

Had put on darkness as a mourning weed, 
Arrayed in light as for a festival, 

Proclaims afar, ‘ The Lord is risen indeed !’ 
































H. F. Goutp. 








Newburyport, Mass. 
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LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL OF A CRUISE 


AMONG THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


FareweE.t, Porto Rico! To thy green hills and fertile plains, shady : 
groves and winding streams—to thy generous sons, thy fairy formed and 
dark eyed daughters !—to friends and acquaintance, long to be remembered 
for your attentions and kindness towards me—forever! fare ye Well! 

And thou too, billow girt and lonely isle, where the purple wild flowers 
bloom above the unvisited resting place of one of the sons of the North*— 
one whose face was familiar to me in my far distant home—who has admired 
the views that I have loved, and trod the scenes that I have trod, which shall 
never echo his foot falls more—who will long be remembered for his many 
virtues and for his patience and gentleness during sickness, by those who 
watched around his dying pillow—now lying amid the solitude of the desert 
sea, undisturbed by the booming billow that dashes unceasingly against his 
rocky tomb, (and never monarch had a more magnificent resting place)—-a 
victim to the plague that wasteth in secret, and dooms many an one of the 





* P——, who died here of consumption. 
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lofty and commanding, as well as of the gentle, the lovely and beautiful 
of my own beloved Jand to an untimely grave. Desert isle! I must not 
pass thee unheeded. Vale! vale! 

Thus, in spirit, bade I adieu to Ponce, as one by one the heavy sails were 
shected home, and our gallant ship struck out on the blue, solitary main, 
speeding afar as if rejoiced at her freedom from the anchor and the chain, 
while a long wake of bubbling foam stretched away from her bows, towards 
the land we had left, forever!—a land from which I, at least, parted with re- 
gret. As she flew along, I could not help murmuring to myself those high 
toned and beautiful lines that fell from the lips of ‘ Childe Harold’ when ‘ fast 
the white rocks’ of his native land, ‘faded from his view,’ 


‘Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider! Welcome to their roar ! 
Swift be their guidance wheresoe’er it lead! 
Though the strained mast should quiver as a reed, 
And the rent canvass, fluttering strew the gale, 
Still must I on!’ 





from Ponce to the western extremity of Porto Rico the coast is rough 
and breaker beaten. The gigantic surges, driven onward before the strong 
trade winds, dash against the rock-ribbed shore, and into the rough caverns, 
and ‘ wild receptacles’ worn by the plunging waters; roaring as if a thousand 
sea demons congregated on the shore, were shouting their rude chorusses in 
honor of old Neptune! I sat gazing at the diversities of the mountain 
scenery and the forest clad slopes, (which present many a bold and striking 
feature,) as we ran down the coast, till the night darkened around and 
wrapped them in obscurity. I then sought the supper table. 

In the evening, unawares, I found myself at my old tricks, listening to the 
‘yarns’ of the forecastle men. One of them, a sun-browned veteran from 
‘ Albion’s Isle,’ who had spent the greater part of his days upon the sea, re- 
lated the following. Mind, I do not vouch for its veracity! 

‘I once went a whaling voyage, in the Jinny West to the South Seas. My 
shipmates were all true men and good sailors, leaving out a great, lubberly, 
twistificating son of a Yankee !—no offence my hearties—christened, after the 
manner of old Neptune, Jeremy Snodgrass, who was always shirking himself 
out of his part of the duties of the ship. To be sure, he was n’t fit for any 
thing else but to snooze in his birth. As big a coward, he was, too, as ever 
bunked in a forecastle. When we were absent in the boats, Jeremy was 
generally left on board with the youngsters to help work the ship, seeing as 
how he was of no manner of use in the boats, when they had their full crews. 
It happened one day, however, that one of our boat’s crew got injured, and 
‘Mr.’ Snodgrass had to fill his place. We got among a school of whales, 
and after pulling for the matter of a mile, drew up alongside of a big, black 
devil of a fish, that was taking a snooze on the water. The larpooner raised 
his barb, and taking sure aim, lunged it into her!—My eye! how she leapt 
when she felt the iron tickling her heart! Down she plunged, making the 
water bubble and swirl about her like a whirlpool, and we should have been 
drawn in after her, had she not altered her mind, and returned upon us in 
the twinkling of a hand-speak, giving us a switch with her big tail that set 
the boat and crew flying into the air, as though they had been sent on a mis- 
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sion to the clouds by the explosion of a powder magazine! Down came 
Jeremy, after turning a somerset in the air, with his hair sticking out like 
bristles, and his eyes wide open with fear, looking like two pealed ignins with 
their tops cut off! and away he darted like a patch of sunshine in a squally 
day, over the water towards the ship—with such a clean pair of heels, that 
he didn’t slump an inch till he got within a quarter of a mile of her, when, 
turning to see if the whale was after him, he plumped down as though a 
twenty-four pound shot had been tied to his heels, and was never seen after- 
wards !’ . 

I burst out into a loud laugh, at the termination of this jeu d’esprit, which 
caused Jack to turn towards me. 

‘Don’t you believe what I have been telling, Mr. Hackinsack 

‘Why I have heard many stories that were equally wonderful, told as 
facts.’ 

‘I knew so!—there’s a marvellous strange power in fear. Besides, St An- 
thony walked upon the water and why should n’t Jeremy Snodgrass ?” 

‘T’ll tell you another mishap that took place while I was on board that same 
ship, the Jinny West. We had been cruising about for a month and had not 
seen a single whale in all that time, till one afternoon a monstrous black 
fellow was espied spouting up the water, about a mile under our lee. The 
boats were manned, and we were alongside of him in less than no time. 
Old Bluster Bobtail, the captain of our boat, knew how to handle a harpoon, 
and he soon sent his whaleship on a visit to his mistress with a flea in his 
ear. In afew moments he came up again right under our boat, lifting her 
out of water by the keel and balancing her on the centre of his back, just as 
the niggers in Ponce balance baskets on their heads, and away he went like 
a streak of chain lightning! Let me tell you, there’s nothing like riding on 
a whale’s back! He carried us for the matter of two or three miles, when 
one of the men—a plague on him for a blundering Irishman !—jerked out 
his quid of tobacco! by which, you see, his side of the boat became a grain 
the lightest—she tilted a bit and lost her trim! and over she went bottom up 
in the sea, leaving us splashing and kicking in the water like a parcel of mir- 
mans, and we might have drowned if another boat had not taken us in.’ 

‘So much to be scored to the account of a quid of tobacco,’ said I, ‘ what 
became of your ocean courser afterwards ?’ 

‘Why, one of the other boats put a martingale on him, in the shape of a 
second harpoon, and after he had got tired with playing his pranks they led 
him along very quietly with a halter, cause why—he was dead!’ * * * 

When the watch was called, at eight o’clock, I went below and did not 
come on deck again till next morning, when I found that the wind during 
the night had died away into astark calm. We had rounded the western 
extremity of the island, and now lay about a league from the shore. The 
ship was rolling tremendously on the long, glassy swell, that weltering onward 
crept up over the rocky reefs jutting far into the sea, and swept in foam along 
the ragged coast, with a roai that would have rivalled that of Niagara. The 
air was hot and hazy, and long brazen bands of clouds stretched over the face 
of the heavens, through which the sun showed his blood-red face; like a 
prisoner through his dungeon grates—glaring wildly over the sultry ‘ fields 
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of ocean.’ It appeared to me that the elements were concentrating their 
energies for a general concussion. 





Monpay, Sept. 22. 

Friend, was you ever becalmed on the far lone sea,—with the waters 
spread out before you like an eternity of glass, as a prospect—glassy wave 
for the foreground, glassy wave for the medium distance, and glassy wave 
for the perspective, with a fiery red haze to soften it down—or perhaps, a 
vast burning reflector, upon which your vessel is the only flaw! were the 
better comparison-—Didst ever see the sun, hanging like a red hot cannon 
ball, right over your head, while the pitch was bubbling up from the seams 
of your deck, as if heated by a furnace underneath! If so, friend, you may 
pass this by ; my business is not with you! It will only conjure up reminis- 
cences that will by no means make you shiver !—Heat! why the atmosphere 
amid the deserts of Arabia, is not a circumstance compared with the heat of 
this! 

We are still becalmed in the Mona Passage. Our vessel, as if under the 
influence of a wizzard-spell, has imperceptibly glided from the land till 
through the red haze the heaven piercing hills present the aspect of flat 
shadowy wall, dividing us from our friends and our home! The sky all the 
forenoon has had a wild and unnatural appearance. It is as red as on an 
autumnal evening, though apparently cloudless, and immense black volumes | 
of vapor, are looming above the horizon all around. A silence deep and t 
breathless reigns over the wide sea—not a fish is to be seen; even the little , 
flying fish that are ever to be met with shipping along the water, both in sun- | 
shine and in storm, have disappeared. ‘The sailors, too, appear to be under 
the influence of the general stupor. They seem to have lost their voices, 
and are stalking up and down the deck like the ghosts of their former selves, 
occasionally casting a glance over the desert sea, or heavenward ; or looking 
askance at the lank, heavy, windless sails to see if no breath disturbs their 
repose. As for me, for want of better employ, I have been gazing over the 
bows of the ship, down into the deep, sullen, translucent wave. Her dark 
rounded front, with her white billet head, are portrayed there, like the head 
of a huge sea monster, and the two hawser holes look for all the world, like 
great, staring, blear eyes!' The anchor and the bowsprit with all its garniture 
of sails, and ropes, and pullies, are mirrored there as correctly and unwaver- 
ing as reality itself—O me! there issomething fearful in this death likesleep 
of the elements, and in the burning heat and oppressive closeness of the at- 
mosphere. ~ “5 : ° 2 93 . 
























‘There comes the wind’, said the mate, ‘ Let go the weather and haul taut 
the lee braces !’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ 

The heavy yards swung round, creaking and screaming, and the sails once 
more presented their snowy surfaces to the breeze, as if to woo its gentle 
embrace—in a few minutes the water was gurgling and foaming from the 
bows of the ship, as she felt the strength of the wind. 

Black, disparted fragments of cloud began to fly up into mid-hbeaven, from 
the deep bank that bounded the horizon ; otherwise, the appearance of the 
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sky and searemained as before. The wind soon increased, so that the vessel 
labored tremenduously under the press of sail that was on her. 

‘Capt. .” said the mate, ‘ would it not be well to take in sail ?—judging 
from appearances, I think we are going to have a hurricane—the wind has 
already increased, so that the ship can hardly stagger along under what sail 
she now carries.’ 

‘It will not answer—we must get clear of the passage, before it strikes us, 
or we shall be wrecked on the Mona!’ 

But the wind soon increased, so that the masts whiffled and bent, at each 
heave of the sea, like willow wands, and it became absolutely necessary for 
the safety of the ship to take in sail. Reluctantly the captain gave orders to 
have ber put in the snuggest trim possible. The sails were furled, and all 
the yards were sent down on deck, except the fore, and the foresail besides 
being furled in the customary manner, was secured with an extra half inch 
rope, wound round aud round the yard—the maintopmast and the foret’gal- 
lant mast were sent down, and the foretop mast ‘housed.’ The ship was 
hove to, under a tri-reefed mainsail, nothing being left standing above the 
decks except the bare stumps of the lower masts, with the fore yard. 

‘Thinks I to myself? if we but get clear of the land, old Boreas may puff 
his mightiest, and do us no harm, in our present guise—but, as the sailors 
said, he had placed an extra hand at the bellows. 

As I stood on the quarter deck, scanning the looks of the weather, a mad- 
dening billow topped down over the rail, right upon the devoted head of 
your humble servant, pitching me headlong into the lee scuppers. I picked 
myself up, with my clothes clinging to me like steel toa magnet, hardly 
knowing whether I was over board or still had a plank between me and 
Davy’s Locker. Not choosing to be so roughly handled, I went below with 
the intention of donning some dry clothes and turning in. But, ‘gracious 
me!’ my berth was half full of water! My books stowed at its head were 
thoroughly saturated, my mattrass and bed-clothes were submerged while a 
beautiful little cataract working its course down the companion way, fell 
bubbling upon my pillow. Ina few minutes, however, with the aid of an 
old sea coat, I turned the course of the stream and drained my ‘bunk’ and 
for want of a better, being dizzy with sea sickness, tumbled myself in upon 
the soggy bed clothes! not quite so pleasant this as a good bed on terra 
Jirma, eh! 

‘Towards evening the black bank of clouds rose from the horizon, and 
Spread over the heavens, when the hurricane burst upon us from the north, 
with tremendous fury, roaring by with a noise like a thousand chariot wheels 
rumbling over a rough pavement. Our strong ship quivered and groaned in 
every joint, yet bravely withstood its fierce onset. Like the willow in the 
fable, she bowed down and let the wind god pass over her seeming to ac- 
knowledge his unbounded supremacy. The strength of the blast was beyond 
the reach of imagination. None but those who have experienced such— 
they are few—can form an idea of its fierceness. Our mainsail burst before 


it as though it had been gossamer, and the foresail, although furled so closely 
to the yard, was torn loose, and rent to shreds. The waters heaved and 
smoked beneath its Wrathful track, and whenever a billow lifted its foaming 
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crest, it was shaved off and swept far along the moiling waste in mist and 
spray. ‘To put the finishing stroke to our situation, the night now shut down 
grimly over the tortured scene, enveloping us in a darkness that was almost 
palpable! and the men, being useless on deck as the ship was perfectly un- 
manageable, and the danger of their being swept overboard by the surges that 
broke over us, being great, were ordered to come down aft, and fasten every 
thing up closely. Poor fellows! they had hardly secured themselves below, 
ere, overwearied with their strenuous exertions, they wére sound asleep !— 
and thus we were left to the will of the tempest—to the mercy of the winds 
and waves, 


—__———‘ Whiose mercies are 
Like human beings during civil war!’ 


In this situation we continued till about midnight, when the ship was hove 
down on her beam ends! The captain sprang out at the companion way, 
shouting to the mates and sailors to follow him with the axes—they might as 
well have left them behind, as they could hardly take care of themselves, 
much less wield an axe. Another wave and we were entirely upset, and 
chests, boxes, beds, clothes, books, and every thing else moveable, were con- 
fusedly heaped together to the leeward, so that it was with much difficulty 
that I extricated myself from my berth. The first object that caught my 
attention, was our old black steward composedly tossing about the bed clothes 
as if in search of something! 

‘Why do you not get out and try to save your life,’ I asked. 

‘I want to find my cap first!’ 

He was afraid of catching cold, if he went without his cap !—the idea ap- 
peared so ludicrous, that, although I did not expect to live five minutes, I 
could not help smiling! 

The water rushed in at the companion way like a cataract, and it was only 
on a second trial, that I succeeded in getting out, when a foaming surge burst 
over me, wrenching me from my hold, and threw me some distance from the 
deck—I grappled ata rope that came across my chest—it was attached to 
the foremast, which had been carried away. With another lift of the sea, I 
was borne near the ship again, when by a fierce gleam of lightning which 
flickered about as if seeking a resting place, | perceived the tiller rope. I 
seized it and clung to it, till I had recovered my breath a little, when I climb- 
ed up and gained a footing ou the weather side of the companion way. The 
captain was near me, like myself nearly divested of clothing, shouting and 
making signs to one of the men to cut the laniards of the mainmast with his 
knife, and below me was the steward struggling manfully amid a heap of 
shattered spars that the rigging still kept near the vessel, wrecks of gunwales 
and galley, water casks, boxes, boards, ef cet. that were grinding to powder in 
the whirl of the sea. Language can never portray with justice the wild and 
awful sublimity of the scene that was stretched around me. The clouds of 
heaven seemed to envelope our ship, and the gleaming lightning darted up 
and down and athwart, and blazed around us as if engendered close at hand, 
but the thunder was hardly distinguishable amid the overpowering roar of 
the elements. The four winds seemed to have been let loose for warring 
and contention; and the tortured billows in mountainous volumes, were 
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madly swirling and flashing about us, moinentarily burying us in their foam. 
Now the helpless hulk of our ship was borne up with fearful velocity on the 
summit of a gigantic surge—then we sank into the deep foaming gulfs—the 
very plaything of the elements. Even the wild sea birds and little stormy 
peterels, that delight in the storm, and are often seen hundreds of leagues at 
sea, bravely breasting the fiercest gales, sought shelter about us, completely 
exhausted—some of them even got into my shirt bosom and cowered under 
my arms, as I stood sheltering myself from the fury of the tempest under 
the weather rail—I had no inclination to hinder them. 

One of the sailors had now cut all the main laniards away, “and the huge 
mainmast although encumbered with no rigging but the shrouds, snapt off 
at the deck, as though it had been a reed. The cheering shout, ‘she rights! 
she rights!’ was heard above the boom of the tempest, as the heavy vessel 
lifted herself slowly up from the wrecks of the spars, and the deck fixtures, 
that environed her—at the same moment, instantaneously as it were, the wind 
ceased and a calm ensued, so that a flame would have arisen straight towards 
the sky. Some of the crew immediately rigged the pumps, while another 
gang, headed by the mate, went into the cabin, and cut their way into the 
hold, where they found four or five feet of water ; with much difficulty they 
succeeded in shifting some of the cargo, which had been displaced when we 
were thrown down, to its former position, so as to give the vessel a more 
upright trim. 'The pumps were plied so well that in the course of an hour, 
as the hull was uncommonly strong and tight, we had almost freed her, when 
again we heard from afar the deep wailing sound of the wind. In a moment 
it was with us, raging as fiercely as ever, and finding it next to impossible to 
breathe on deck, we were obliged to go below. Here was subject matter for 
contemplation ! every thing was emphatically turned topsy turvy ! mattrasses 
and clothing, coffee, rice, bread, flour, and a medley of all our provisions, 
having found their way out of the state room, in glorious confusion, were 
heaped up to the leeward; and the ivory black, which formed a part of the 
cargo, having burst the barrels, when the water reached it, had been washed 
into the cabin, and completely bedizzened every thing. Dimly the globe 
lantern, depending from the ceiling, shed its rays over this miniature picture 
of chaos!—We disposed of ourselves the best way we could upon the black 
heap and in the wind ward berths, with nothing to do but to listen to the keen 
sifting and roaring of the tempest, and with the prospect of going ashore 


every moment to comfort us! In this situation we remained all Monday | 


and Tuesday, during which time the gale continued without any intermission, 
having nothing to eat but damaged bread, and Jittle to drink except a demijohn 
of old Santa Croix, which had remained in its snug place from the beginning 
of the voyage, without being appealed to! (Ma conscience !)—This was 
doled out in very small quantities, as we knew not how long it might be be- 
fore we got other liquid to drink. These two days did not, by any means, 
fly like a weaver’s shuttle! Pent up, as we were, they seemed lengthened 
out into weeks. 

I, occasionally, by way of divertisement, mounted the companion way 
stairs, and opened the doors wide enough to get a glance at the scene with- 
out. The prospect did not extend much farther than the forsaken and solitary 
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looking deck, where the surging billows, unimpeded by the bulwarks, which 
had been shattered and swept away, held undisputed possession. They were 
rushing from side to side and foaming, seeming to triumph like a relentless 
conqueror over his fallen foe. It was almost as dark during the day as 
through the night. In sooth, it might with truth be said, in the words of 
Byron, : 


Morn came and went, and came again, 
And bro’t no day.—The icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening on the moonless air !’ 


WEDNESDAY, 24th, 

At length the storm has spent its fury, and the light of day has returned to 
its wonted duties. We crept out of our stived up quarters, looking as lank 
and lean, as bears, after a six month’s feast on their toes! A more sorry 
looking set mortal eye never rested on. Our clothes, and our hands and 
faces, were thoroughly begrimmed with the ivory black, giving us the appear- 
ance of genuine natives of the Coromandel Coast. However, we paid no 
attention to our personal appearance, but, invigorated by the wild, sweet 
scented breeze that swept from the land, we broke open the hatchways, and 
dragging forth sundry spars and sails, from the commingled mass of sugar 
and ivory black which formed our cargo, we soon rigged up jury masts, and 
bent an old black foresail and gaff topsail to them. 

Gradually the towering billows subsided, and we made out to get the ‘old 
bruiser’ before the wind, and were soon gliding merrily along at the rate of 
two or three miles per hour. Certes, we must have made a comical appear- 
ance, and had any one seen such a quaint, shadowy concern, creeping along 
the sea, they might have imagined that old Charon had found ferrying ghosts 
across the Styx a bootless employ, and had pushed his fortune in quest of 
adventure into terrestrial seas. Or better perhaps—that owing to some rev- 
olution among the powers of Hades, the grave ferryman had been ‘discharg- 
ed from further duties’ on the grim river—rotation in office being a sticking 
point among the princes and petty factions of the nether regions, as it is 
among poor plodding mortals! But I am travelling too far ‘down the broad 
road to perdition’! No, 1’ll take that back—*Come back here what I said!’ 
Where was I? OQ! cruising about the Indian seas. 

The land was in sight, but we dared not approach it, on account of the 
still unsettled state of the weather. Subsequently we found it to be the east- 
ern end of Hayti. How we hadescaped going ashore on it, is to me a matter 
of wonder. The ocean, as far as the eye could see was covered with the 
products of land—huge, shattered trunks of the palm, bay, and mahogany 
trees, that had been uprooted by the wind and borne far from land—canes, 
cofiee and banana shrubs—oranges, citrons, pomegranates, and fruits of 
every description—completely carpeting the water for sixty miles from the 
shore ! 

We overhauled the rubbish in the hold, and found a cask containing about 
ten gallons of water and several barrels of bread. We put upon an allow- 
ance of a pint of water with as much of the damaged provision as we chose 
to eat, per day. 
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Tuurspay, Sept. 26th. 


The weather has at last cleared up and the regular trade winds have set in, 
blowing directly down the coast. ‘Took the sun and found that we had passed 
the city of St. Domingo and concluded to steer for Jacquemel. 


Sunpay, Sept. 29th. 


For the last three days, we have been floating, under a fiery sun, with 
alternately a light breeze and a calm, down the coast of St. Domingo. The 
coast is rovgh and breaker beaten, and the forest clad mountains lift them- 
selves from the waves, and tower away to the clouds. Our men have several 
times nearly gone mad for want of more water, but as to myself, not being 
as yet entirely free from sea-sickness I do very well. Several times they 
have resolved to abandon the ship and go ashore, but upon the captains rep- 
resenting to them the risk they would run of being killed by the wild negroes 
who inhabit the mountains, and the danger they would encounter if they 
escaped the savages of being starved to death, in a tramp of a hundred and 
fifty miles through the pathless woods and over the ragged cliffs and gorges, 
they abandoned their projects. 


Turspay, Oct. Ist. 


Found that during the night we had passed Jacquemel, and as there was 
no alternative, concluded to run for Aux Cayes. The next morning we hove 
in sight of the Isle of Vache, which lies about ten miles off the city. Never 
were poor fellows more overjoyed at the sight of the romantic and vine hung 
cliffs of this beautiful island than we were. The captain ordered the remain- 
der of the water to be given tothe men. I thought that they would never 
get the cravings of their thirst satisfied. ‘The water was as vile trash as was 
ever drank—it was so stringy that you could have almost cut it with a knife. 
But 


—_——— Although a thirsty ditcher 
Might not have thought the brackish draught so sweet, 
As a full pot of porter, to their thinking 

They ne’er till then had known the joy of drinking!’ 


- We stretched boldly into the harbor through a fleet of fishing boats, which 
scattered, no doubt, taking us for the flying Dutchman. When within about 
half a mile from the town, we hove to, dropt our anchor, with as much 
non chalance as though we had been a well rigged and well manned mer- 
chantman. The pilot came off, bringing a letter of condolence from the 
American consul. We were soon crowded with ‘colored men’ from the 
lightest complexioned mulatto to the most ebony pated Sambo, and fruits of 
every description were poured upon us. 
ROLLA. 
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EXTRACT FROM ‘THE SEA’ 
An unpublished Poem. 


CREATION’s mirror—magnificent and free ! / 
With buoyant step I pace thy bounds once more, 
And gaze delighted on thy waves, O Sea! 
As, vaulting o’er the sands, they proudly pour 
Their wreaths of foam, with a long-sounding roar 
A winning voice hast thou and eloquent ; 
Times oft I’ve lingered on thy shelvy shore, , 
In idle listless mood, and mind unbent, 

On other than my daily irksome tasks intent. 


I always loved thee—always deem’d thy voice 

Far sweeter than the harp’s or organ’s note ; 

In early days my heart did aye rejoice 

To bathe within thy sparkling foam, or float 

Upon thy gentle swell in rocking boat, 

And send my thoughts beneath the chrystal tide, 

Amidst thy coral palaces and caves, 

Where monsters of the deep in secret glide— 

And where thy long sea-grass doth silent wave 
Perchance o’er forms beloved, who found in thee a grave. 





O, many are the treasures thou dost keep 
Within thy gleaming depth! Riches untold— 
Harvests of wealth that man may never reap— 
Jewels and precious stone—ingots of gold— 
And pearls more rare than earth may e’er behold - 
The gains of many a voyage hast thou in store ; 
Rich argosies doth thy embrace enfold ! 
With merchandise of many lands thy floor 

Is strewn—and things all priceless doth thy waves roll o'er 
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But treasures dearer far than these hast thou : 

The dead—the last of earth are thine, O sea! 

The bud of infancy—the manly brow, 

And woman’s gentler form are wrapt in thee— 

Oh, give them back to friends in agony ! 

We ask not gems—restore to us the dead, 

O’er whom thy sullen waves roll recklessly, 

That we may o’er their dust the green turf spread, 
And on their sepulchres the tears of sorrow shed ! 

















NOTHING OF CONSEQUENCE. 





BY NOBODY. 





Mr. MacazinE man—I am completely quarantined, being all prepared 
(pen in hand) for writing, without having ideas enough to last me five min- 
utes. Not being able to thing of something, I will make a few remarks upon 
nothing—and if, by accident, I should happen to produce something out of 
nothing, I shall claim the honor of the invention. 

But, before entering upon the discussion of nothing, it may be well to look 
at the etymology of the term. The ancient Latins called it Nihil, the Greeks 
were wont to denominate it Outi, the Spaniards form conceptions of it by 
means of the word .Vada, the Italians express it by the word JViente, and the 
polite French call it Rien—but words being nothing but the representation 
of ideas, we shall, perhaps, gain nothing by the contemplation of nothing, in 
this point of view, for it is the composition of nothing that now most concerns 
us. Nothing formsa grand exception to every thing else, for while it pos- 
sesses many properties of materiality, and in its elements is material—yet 
strange as it may seem, its essence is wholly immaterial. Nothing may be 
divided into its component parts, no and thing; and no may be still further 
decomposed into its original elements, N and O. N is the fourteenth letter 
of the alphabet, and O is an interjection—from the Latin word interjacio, 
which signifies to throw between—as for instance a hot potato thrown be- 
tween a man’s jaws would give a beautiful illustration of the idea I mean to 
convey. Nocan be changed into on, by a rule of Permutations found in 
Algebra, (Section 16, page 176,) which, if you have not read, is well worthy 
of your serious perusal. Now, N can be seen, and O can be heard and when 
put togethet they can be both seen and heard, so that they are evidently ob- 
jects of which we gain a knowledge by means of the senses, and are of 
course material. We come now to the thing part of nothing. Thing is de- 
fined to be ‘whatever is.” Now acandle mould is—therefore it is a thing, 
and a greasy thing into the bargain—and being an object of the senses it is 
consequently material. Having taken nothing apart and examined its ele- 
ments, we find they are wholly material, consisting of the fourteenth letter of 
the alphabet, an interjection and a candle mould. It is, therefore, as clear as 
a foggy morning that nothing is material, or at least yeu will think so till you 
hear a few of the doing up arguments on the other side of the question. 
Having taken nothing apart and examined its elements, we will put it together, 
and make a few remarks upon the ‘entire critter’ as a whole. 

Nothing somewhat resembles heat, as it is impalpable and cannot be han- 
dled, and if you attempt to grasp it, it slips through your fingers. It defies 
ocular, manual and accoustic examination and cannot be smelt or tasted. 
Again, it is imponderable and cannot be weighed. Though scales have been 
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invented of so delicate a poise as to weigh the tooth of an animalcule, and the 
feathers of a louse, yet this subtle substance baffles all the researches of 
philosophers never moving their instruments a hair. Electricity, magnetism 
and galvanism, though imponderable, are yet considered as material substan- 
ces, but whether nothing is of this nature has not yet been determined. 
Nothing has neither form nor comeliness, its shape and color cannot be de- 
scribed merely because they do not exist, and in size it is about the bigness 
of a bird’s egg. , 

Here an objection will be brought up. If it has neither form or shape, 
how is it that we hear so often in the mouth of every one, the expression the 
‘little end of nothing.’ To this I answer, anything may have a little end 
without possessing form or shape. Anything, to possess form, must be a 
square, a cube, a prism, a rhomb, or a levelled truncated dodecaedron. Now 
the little end of nothing is no more like one of them than a rattlesnake is 
like arainbow. Again, perhaps, it will be said that if it has a little end, it 
will possess extension and that will determine it as being material. But not 
so fast. The little end of nothing when properly sharpened up isa mere 
point, and a point cannot possess extension, for the moment you extend it, 
you destroy its pointity, and make it a surface. 

Nothing somewhat resembles wind, and like it, is indivisible. Anything 
to be divisible must have a top and a bottom—an upper and under side—and 
a right and a left side—but these qualities have never yet been detected in it, 
and besides, who ever heard of the half of nothing? Nothing, like wind, is 
indefinable, and cannot be made clearer by definition. One might puzzle 
his brains forever to find a simile with which to compare it, and he would 
succeed no better than the blind man who compared his ideas of green to 
applesauce, and his ideas of red to stump fence. I have said that nothing 
was indefinable ; it is so and yet we can define it negatively, and tell what it 
isnot. It is not a lightning pug, nora bug without lightning; it is not an 
old heel of a shoe, nor the heel of an old shoe; ina word, it is nobody’s 
business, yet a great many make it all their business. Having now done 
with nothing, I would appeal to my readers if it is not safer and wiser to 
begin with nothing, and from it to make something, than to begin with some- 
thing for a subject, and use it all up to nothing. 
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A poets heart is always young, 
And flows with Love’s unceasing streams, 
Oh, many are the lays unsung, 

Yet treasured with his dreams. 











The spirits of a thousand flowers 
The loved—the lost his heart enshrine, 
The memory of blessed hours, 

And impulses divine. 


















Like water in a crystal urn 
Sealed up forever like a gem, 

That feels the sunbeams while they burn 
But never yields to them ; 








His heart may fire—his fevered brain 
May kindle with concentrate power, 
But kind affections still remain 

To gild his darkest hour. 













The world may chide—the heartless sneer 
And coldly pass the poet by, 

Who only sheds a pitying tear 

O’er man’s humanity. 











From broken hearts and silent grief, 
From all unutterable scorn, 

He culls the balm of sweet relief 
For sufferers yet unborn! 
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His lyre is strung with shattered strings, 
The heart-strings of the silent dead, 
Where memory hovers with her wings, 
Where grief is canopied. 





And yet his heart is always young 

And flows with love’s unceasing streams, 
Oh many are the lays unsung 

And treasured with his dreams. 
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GELEPIANA. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF Q. GELEP, JR. 


‘ As to the book itself, it ean say this in its behalf, that it does not merely confine itself 
to what its title promises, but expatiates freely into whatever is collateral.’ 


Harris’s HERMES. 


I. 


‘ Facile credo, plures esse Naturas invisibiles quam visibiles in rerum universitate.—Sed 
veritati interea mvigilandum est, modusque servandus, ut certa ab incestis, diem a nocte, 
distinguamus.’ 

I sometimes think that fashion and philosophy are distinguishable only 
in name. Each depends on the caprice of mankind, and one is but an echo 
of the other. No sooner does fashion discover that some position ought to 
be true, than philosophy sets her wits at work to prove that it 7s so. A theo- 
ry is not long fashionable, before it is philosophical. Thus the old lady 
(philosophy 7s feminine!) often overturns her own theories—is compelled to 
swallow her own pills, and all with the best grace imaginable! What is the 
height of absurdity in one age, in the next is the acme of philosophical 
truth! 

Of late years, it has become very fashionable to ridicule the supernatural, 
and philosophy has, of course, discovered that every thing of the kind ought 
to be ridiculed. This is all very pretty, but it is not remarkably wise, after 
all. It is worse than folly to have faith in all the ridiculous narrations on 
this subject, so common with the ignorant; but men seem to have gone to 
the other extreme, and I am not sure but this is still worse. They have been 
so often, and so miserably deceived on these matters, that they seem deter- 
mined to reject every thing on the subject, and have sunk into a state of 
scepticism, as gloomy as it is paralizing; they are now hardly willing to be- 
lieve the evidence of their own eyes, and resolutely deny every thing relating 
to the supernatural. A great fuss is made about the laws of nature, and 
every thing is now referred to their agency. Philosophers seem to aim at 
nothing higher than to follow the fashion, and prove that there is no direct 
connection between this world and the next. ‘They endeavor to enforce the 
lesson, that the universe has an independent existence—that its laws are pe- 
culiar to itself, and have no connection with spiritual things. They delight 
in explaining every thing according to mere natural principles. Accordingly, 
in the natural and mental philosophies of this day, though we see a great deal 
of the ‘laws of nature,—the ‘laws of mind’— physical and moral relation,’ 
&c., the existence of such a being as Gop is scarcely hinted at. Indeed, the 
press teems with productions, the express object of which, is to bring into 
contempt all belief in the supernatural. What else is Brewster’s Natural 
Magic, but an attempt, impotent and feeble though it be, to explain every 
thing by mere natural principles, and to destroy all real belief in spiritual 
agency ? And what is Scott’s Demonology, but an attempt of the same kind, 
though by a mind more elevated and liberal? If we are to believe these 
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writers and others of a like kind, nothing happens or can happen at the 
present day, which has any direct connection with the spiritual world. Now 
I do not hesitate to say that such a doctrine is the direct result of scepticism, 
and the more unfortunate as it bears the appearance of its opposite. Such 
views would lead us to the belief that this world is something like a Connec- 
ticut clock, which was wound up six thousand years ago, and has wagged on 
ever since—that its maker has sometimes interfered in former ages, but does 
not now, and never will again! 

The truth is, and it may as well be told, men do not really believe in spirit- 
ual existences. They do not really feel that there is another world; they 
have a sort of an indistinct idea of such a place, but they seldom think of it 
as a reality ; and when they do, it seems like a great, pokerish hole, and they 
start back in fright. Accordingly, they have no living faith in any connection 
between this world and the next. The soft air of evening—the whispering 
trees, the growing grass, the falling leaves suggest to them no ideas of spiritual 
agency. Poor Shelley, who was cast out from the pale of human society— 
who was driven to a foreign land, to lay down his life in sorrow and want— 
whose very name was a ‘spell to conjure up the wild devil withal’—Shelley, 
with all his errors (and they were many) was a more spiritual man, I verily 
believe, than thousands, who have lived and died in the arms of Mother 
Church. In that very poem, for which he was expelled an English University, 
is contained some of the most beautiful and exalted strains in our language. 
He saw spirit and life in every thing around. Nature was to him a sublime 
and holy temple ; in every whispering breeze was the voice of music and of 
melody. He speaks with the extravagance and enthusiasm of a poet, but 
with a feeling, that shows the spirit of the man. Hear him. 


Spirit of nature! here! 

In this interminable wilderness 

Of worlds, at whose immensity 
Even soaring fancy struggles, 
Here is thy fitting temple. 

Yet not the slightest leaf 

That quivers to the passing breeze 
Is less instinet with thee: 

Yet not the meanest worm 

That lurks in graves and fattens on the dead 
Less shares thy eternal breath. 

The author of Rienzi has said—‘to him who relies on immortality, fidelity 
to the dead is easy, because death cannot extinguish hope; and the soul of 
the mourner is already half in the world of spirits. Itis an age which de- 
sponds of a future life—representing death as an eternal separation—in which 
men may grieve indeed for the dead, but hasten to reconcile themselves to 
the living. For true is the old aphorism that, love exists not without hope.’ 
Ind it is so. Men do mourn for the dead as though they were not in exist- 
ence. ‘They do weep for them, as though they were lost. They cannot see 
their friends and will not believe they are still near. Like Thomas, they must 
put their hands in the side, and feel the prints of the nails before they can 
believe that the dead are really alive. ‘They thus cling to the body, and 
when that is removed, the last vestige is gone, and, in the emphatic language 


of scripture, the ‘mourners go about the streets.’ 
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GELEPIANA. 


‘ Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres, 
Ling ing and sitting by a new made grave 
As loth to leave the body that they loved, 
And link themselves in carnal sensuality 
To a degenerate and degraded state.’ 


Do not say men believe in the existence of a spiritual world. Their 
every action belies it. The dearest friends of earth are lost from memory, 
almost sooner than the body has decayed. The earth worm has hardly 
begun his meal ere the spirit is forgotten, and the affections transferred to 
another. The memory of the past—the hopes of the future—the deep love 
of youth—all, all are sunk in the rayless grave, and moulder with the body, 
around which they clustered. Literally, alas, how literally, will the places 
which now know us, soon know us no more forever ! 


Oh! if the soul immortal be, 
Is not its love immortal too ? 


How can we believe the one, if we reject the other! 

It is not exaggeration—it is not mere assertion to say that commonly re- 
ceived opinions on this subject are loose, unsatisfactory, cheerless. Philoso- 
phers, in their eagerness to dispel vulgar fears, have gone to the extreme of 
scepticism. In destroying one error, they have broached another—to vin- 
dicate philosophy, they would well nigh destroy religion ! 

Let it not be supposed I would give credence to every ridiculous tradition 
and vulgar error. Modus est in rebus ; and in my eagerness to believe some- 
thing of the supernatural, I would not receive every thing. But I pity the 
man who does not believe in the reality of the spiritual world—who has not 
the fullest confidence that the friends who have gone before him are actually 
nearer than they were before they left the body—who does not believe that 
every thought is suggested by spiritual beings—that there is an intimate, 
though not visible, connection between this world and the other. Nor let it 
be supposed that these views are the result of a narrow minded superstition. 
[cannot doubt but such a belief, honestly entertained, would elevate the 
character of mankind more than all the homilies ever written. It is a very 
pretty thing, I know, to talk of the existence of spirits; but it is only when 
we have a real, firm, living faith in their influence, that we are benefitted. 

Indeed, I am not sure but it is better to believe every thing on this subject, 
than nothing. Better the simple faith of him who believes in every super- 
stition, than the cold, abstract philosophy, which rejects every thing. More 
to be desired is the state of the deluded Mahomedan, who sees a spiritual 
agency in every movement of nature, than of the christian who sees it in 
nothing. Better bow to every pictured saint in the vatican, than see nothing 
of the spiritual world around and within us. Better, a thousand times better, 
the condition of the Scottish peasant, who looks with superstitious awe on 
his own native hills, 

‘ Whare ghaists and houlets nightly ery,’ 


than that of the modern philosopher, who spends his time in ridiculing the 
supernatural. ‘1 had rather believe all the fables in the legend, in the Ta!- 
mud and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a mind.’ 

VOL. I.—NO. IIL, 16 
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z 2. 


Miserable comforters are ye all.—Jos. 


When Lord Chesterfield told his son never to speak of a rope in the house 
of a man who had been hung, he exhibited an unusual delicacy of feeling, 
and no slight knowledge of the heart. Indeed, the ability so to conduct our- 
selves as not to wound the feelings of the grief-stricken, is of rare occurrence, 
more especially in Yankee land. We are proverbial for good nature, and 
every body is desirous of comforting the afflicted, but, unfortunately, few 
understand the art of managing them. Nay, this very superabundance of 
benevolence is often attended with unfortunate consequences. How often is 
a running sore so often and so unskilfully probed that the poor sufferer sinks 
from the very excess of kindness! We are decidedly bungling surgeons for 
mending broken hearts, and to be a successful practitioner here, requires more 
skill and tact than to mend all the broken bones in christendom. I know of 
nothing which requires more real delicacy of feeling, and deep knowledge 
of human nature than to comfort the afflicted, and if we do not possess these 
requisites, it is far better for us to stand aloof. 

To tell those in affliction that they are unreasonable, is worse than useless— 
itis often cruel. And yet it is very often done, and with the best intentions 
too. How often do friends stand round the bedside of a sufferer, and endeav- 
or to quiet him by the assurance that he is not in much pain! How often, 
when a man is well nigh distracted with grief and disappointment, is he told, 
that he has no reason to be troubled! This may be very true, but is that the 
time to tell him? Whena man isracked with pain, when every fibre is 
strained to breaking, and his eyes are starting from their sockets, is it a time 
to tell him he is unreasonable in murmuring? When one’s mind is filled 
with the deepest anguish, is it a time to preach resignation and quiet? Why, 
the tornado has swept over him, he is prostrate, and you might as well 
tell the mountain oak which has been torn up by the winds of heaven to 
arise. When a certain Grecian was told that weeping would not remedy his 
misfortune, ‘ it is for that very reason I weep,’ was his answer. 

But there is another propensity of our nature, which is too much indulged. 
Where a man is unfortunate, his friends, like Job’s comforters, often begin to 
blame him. It isa common expression, that when a man begins to go down 
hill, every body gives hima kick. I know of nothing which shows a greater 
destitution of real benevolence than to lecture the unfortunate on prudence. 
When such advice comes from an enemy it is as cowardly as it is base. 
When from a friend it is indeed a bitter—bitter draught. Some people pos- 
sess the peculiar faculty of discovering that they should have guarded against 
a particular misfortune after their friends are fairly in for it; and I cannot 
but remark that there are many wives of this calibre. No sooner does their 
husband meet with any misfortune, than they are greeted with— there—I 
told you so—would n’t follow my advice—never will—always get into trouble 
and always will—heigho! I wish J wasa man.’ Ye Gods! ean there be a 
greater misfortune in this nether world, than the possession of such a treasure ! 
I conclude with a remark of old Dryden. 


When things go ill, each fool presumes t’ advise 
And if more happy, thinks himself more wise. 
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IIl1. 


‘Res non verba quaeso’, 


AnimAL MacGnetism seems to be exciting much attention, of late, and its 
supporters are among the most learned men of the day. Itis one of those 
sciences whose very existence depends on facts, and those which are adduced 
in support of it are neither few nor of a doubtful character. Nor does there 
seem to be any good reason for doubting the general principles of the science. 
It is not enthusiasm to expect some splendid results to the cause of truth, 
from the phenomena, which have been already observed. They stand out in 
bold relief, and seem to invite philosophical investigation to regions hitherto 
unknown. ‘They have thrown open a vast ocean before unknown, and may 
we not hope that new islands and new continents will be brought to light >— 
Of course, this subject like all others that have the charm of novelty, will be 
made a hack upon which thousands will ride into notoriety. Something of 
the kind seems to be necessary every few years, or lyceum lecturers and par- 
lor critics would grow dumb from very lack of ‘raw material.’ The subject 
will be hammered upon till nothing is visible but the crowd of hungry Vul- 
cans who surround it, and it might be lost forever, did not something else 
attract them away. ‘There is some hope of phrenology, now animal magne- 
tism has come in vogue, and it is to be hoped that some other new thing may 
come round in time to save this—from its friends! 

And animal magnetism will be opposed too? What should keep it from 
the fate of every thing terrene? What shall close the maw of those who 
are seeking to devour every new thing ?—Some will oppose it from its intrin- 
sic merits—more because they are too lazy to investigate, and still more from 
the sole fact that it is new. It cannot be doubted that there is with mankind 
a sort of inertia—a disposition to hold on upon established opinion, and a 
disgust at changing them. There is much pride in the matter. We are 
unwilling to acknowledge that we have been wrong, and when anything con- 
troverts our established notions, we are extremely desirous of believing it to 
be false. It isa sad commentary on our wisdom, the effect which these feel- 
ings have had in retarding the advance of true philosophy! It is affecting to 
think of the long multitude, who have gone down to the grave, covered with 
the maledictions of an ungrateful world. And when we think of Columbus, 
with his dungeon and chains—of Gallileo, kneeling before his stupid judges, 
and falsifying his own theory from very fear—of the bitter opposition which 
Harvey, Newton and our own Franklin had to encounter, it almost makes 
us believe that the natural course of things is irretrieveably downward. At 
any rate, the consideration should make us humble and circumspect, lest 
future ages look upon us, as we now look on the past. 

But it is pleasing to reflect that this spirit does exist to so great an extent 
in this country as inthe old. There is there a sort of a scientific aristocracy, 
whose edicts are more powerful than those of ancient tyrants. Truth is 
often strangled in their bony gripe, on account of the form which it takes. 
There is more freedom in this respect here. We do not have those broad 
distinctions between the learned, and those who are styled—the ignorant 


- 
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The secrets of knowledge are not kept from vulgar touch. In one sense, we 
are all learned—we are all ignorant. Every man may inquire for himself, 
and the tendency is rather to oppose the edicts of the deeply learned, than to 
bow to them unresistingly. Mentally as well as physically, we may say, 


‘No slave is here—our unchained feet 
Walk freely as the waves that beat 
Our coast.’ 


We breath the free mountain air of heaven, and drink in the cool waters, 
while those in the old world are often confined to the niggardly allowance of 
philosophers. 

Nay, so great here is the tendency for new things that many are solicitous 
and oppose them for that very reason. ‘Remove not the ancient landmarks’, 
they cry, and paint in eloquent terms the consequences which must result 
from the reception of so many novelties in religion, politics and science. 
And is itso? Is there danger in the propagation of truth? Those, who are 
thus fearful, do not make one important distinction. It is true that the forms 
of society should not be hastily changed—they have been erected at great 
trouble, and under many difficulties. It is not safe to overthrow them till 
we are sure of better. ‘The house which covers us may be insecure, but we 
should not tear it down and expose our heads to the pitiless storms of heav- 
en. The plank to which the mariner clings may be unsafe, but how worse 
than folly for hitn to leap from it into the fathomless ocean! Forms should 
often be retained, even though defective—but principles—never! We may 
believe that the existing state of things is wrong, and yet be unwilling to dis- 
turb it, but never should we admit that a thing is true, and yet that it will not 
do to believe it! The greatest of philosophers has said, ‘it were good if 
men in their innovations would follow the example of time itself, which 
indeed, innovateth greatly, but quietly, and by degress scarce to be perceived.’ 
But my Lord Bacon never meant to say that principles should not be changed 
at any time and under any circumstances, whenever we discover their falsity. 
His own example is a most splendid refutation of such a doctrine—for in the 
very midst of ignorance and darkness, he introduced a philosophy which 
was at utter variance with the opinions of the age, and which almost dazzled 
the mental vision by the intensity of its own light. Then let not those who 
fear new things, oppose them lest men may know too much truth. That 
never has and never can do injury— it innovateth greatly but quietly’—it is 
only your noisy radical who would overturn the established forms of society 
in atrice. Truth begins within us, and shows us, from the opposition there, 
how slowly it must ‘innovate’ in the world. It tells us that any form of soci- 
ety is better than none—better to groan under the sceptre of Dionysius than 
to be without any government. It also tells us that any form of religious 
worship is better than none; better, far better bow to stocks and stones, than 
acknowledge no superior power. 

No, it is of little consequence how soon we put away old opinions for new, 
if the latter are true. Although we may be bound, under some circumstan- 
ces, not to carry out the whole truth to its utmost extent in society, yet never, 
under any form or in any circumstances are we at liberty to reject a princi- 
ple only because it is new, and may be dangerous. Nor is there any discredit 
in changing our opinions. There is no dishonor in belonging to new sects 
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in philosophy, politics, or religion. There is no shame in receiving truth, 
whenever and wherever we find it. There is honor in acknowledging that 
we are wiser to-day than we were yesterday. It is only little minds, who are 
unwilling to acknowledge they were mistaken. The great—the truly noble 
are ever anxious to correct their opinions, and to drink from the pure 
fountains of everlasting TRUTH. 
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a ; ‘ Must we in tears, 
7 Unwind a love knit up by many years.’ 





How wildly the night wind 
Comes wailing o’er the lea! 
And faintly the moon gleams, 
Along the darkened sea. 
O love! how drear, 
The waves appear, 
By tempest torn and drivea— 
Then dearest stay, 
Till morning's ray, 
To guide thy bark be given. 














Ah! chide not the tear love, 
That trembling tells my grief ; 
Mid peril to meet thee, 
Yet know these moments brief— 
When high above, 
Our citron grove, 
Are shining, stars of even, 
Then love I bring, 
My lute and sing, 
A prayer for thee to Heaven. 












Nay, smile not—’t is vain love ! 
That griev'd and glist’ning eye, 
Too sadly revealeth, 
Our parting moment nigh. 
Within this bower 
One fleeting hour, 
To fondest faith be given ; 
My lute [’ll bring, 
And sweetly sing, 
Of trust in thee, and Heaven! 











PHILOSOPHICAL MUSINGS. 


V . 
TRANSMIGRATION OF THOUGHT. 


Tue chamelion is said to assume the color of the object on which it is 
placed. Proteus, a sea-deity of the ancients, was fabled to change himself 
at pleasure to the form of a lion, a tiger, a whirlwind, a flame of fire, or 
whatever else he chose. Let those examples be combined, and we shall 
have an illustration of what is here intended to be expressed by the term, 
Mental Transmigration. 

There have been many theories upon the nature of thought, but that which 
seems at present most generally received, is the theory of mental states— 
what we have termed mental transmigration. This theory however, is to 
many extremely indefinite, and so mingled with others and perverted by the 
use of figurative language, as to prove a mere chaos of fancy and specula- 
tion. 

Analogy is the chief source .of our conceptions of insensible objects, but 
we are often blinded by the very means we use for seeing. We speak of the 
mental powers, of their operations, of mental action in general; and thus 
insensibly form the idea that the mind acts like the body, and acts upon some- 
thing extraneous to itself. But in fact there is as much difference between 
mental and corporeal action, as between mind and matter. In the action 
of the body it moves either itself or something else ; the mind does neither. 
Corporeal action is that of matter upon other matter; mental, of mind upon 
itself. 

By means of the senses the mind is impressed by surrounding objects; it 
takes cognizance of these impressions—that is, of its own condition; and its 
action is an action of itself upon itself—~a production by its own power of 
new states from those induced by external inflences. The mind does not 
change its place—it does not go out into the material world and pour itself 
around the objects of its inspection; nor does anything enter to the mind— 
either substance, or phantom, or representative of substance, as something 
on which the mind may work, and with which it may deck its immaterial 
realm. Matter and mind belong to different spheres, as different as light and 
darkness ; and what is substance to the one is absolute nothing to the other. 
They have no common ground ; and all of mutual relation that we can dis- 
cover is, that changes in the one are followed by changes in the other. As 
incapable of copartnership as fire and water, or as the inhabitants of different 
planets, they carry on their operations in their several spheres, but by the 
inscrutable laws of the universe, operations in the one are followed by results 
in the other. Any other supposition would confound mind and matter in 
indistinguishable confusion. 

The difference between the action of the mind and that of the body is 
complete, even where they seem most nearly to resemble each other. The 
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body moves itself, but it is either a motion from place to place, or of are 
member upon another. The arms, for instance, are material masses, and are 
moved by the mechanical force of the muscles. But the mind has no such 
members to move. It is one, and immaterial. . 

Since, then, mental action is an action of the mind upon itself, and an action 
without motion, it can be nothing else than a change in the form of existence. 
No other kind of action is conceivable. Nor is there any more difficulty in 
ascribing to the immaterial mind—that, which we know only as a succession 
of ideas and feelings—change of form, than to matter, change of place. 

The fitness of the word action to express this change may perhaps be 
questioned, but this would prove nothing as to its nature. This use of the 
word may, however, be defended on the ground that the mind has a power 
in the production of its own changes, and acts in exerting this power. So 
far as thoughts and feelings are involuntary, whether arising from perception, 
memory, or any other source, so far they are mental changes, not mental 
acts; whilst on the other hand, voluntary thoughts and feelings are changes, 
not less than the others, but they are also acts, as caused by the mind’s 
agency. 

By means of the senses the mind is brought into a state which we call 
thought, or a perception of the objects presented to the senses ; it takes cog- 
nizanee of this state by its self-inspecting power, and generates other states 
from it. This is the process of Reasoning. Sometimes the mind passes by 
its own changeability through a succession of states—and this is Imaginaticn. 
Sometimes it reassumes states in which it formerly existed—this is Memory. 
Thus the difference between perception, memory and imagination, does not 
consist in the mental state primarily, but in that intangible power of self- 
inspection, which assigns mental states to their several causes. The simple 
mental state may be the same, whether consisting of a perception, remem- 
brance, or imagination. ‘Thus spectral illusion, when not caused by disorder 
of the bodily organs of perception, result from a derangement of this power 
of self-inspection, by which states of the mind are ascribed to wrong causes 
—those, for instance, arising from memory or imagination, to present, sensi- 
ble objects. We say that memory depends on attention and repetition ; and 
this fact is easily accounted for. The more fully and frequently the mind 
assumes any state, the more does that state become the habit of the mind, 
and hence is the more easily resumed—that is, memory is produced. For 
the same reason, thoughts in which we are deeply interested, will be more 
easily remembered than others. 

In this view of the subject, the principle of association admits of easy ex- 
planation. Analogous states will of course more readily succeed each other 
than those which are very diverse; and the laws of association are little 
more than a statement of this fact. Whenever the mind passes spontaneously 
from one mental state to another, there is always some analogy, more or less 
manifest, between these states. For instance, when contiguity of time or 
place causes memory, the state of mind recalled, combenee the things re- 
membed with the time or place, or the case may be, in which they occurred ; 
and the state of mind which recalls, has for one of its elements the same 
idea of time or place. Thus the two states have one element in common, 
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and resemble each other more or less, as that element is more or less promi- 
nent, and hence in the living changeability of the mind, it will naturally pass 
from one of these states into the other, rather than into those which have 
nothing incommon. If any one should ask how the mind possesses this 
power of change, we may ask in return how the mind exists at all. This 
changeability is a power of the mind, as gravity is a property of matter, given 
by the hand that formed it. 


E. D. J. 





TO A LADY 


When these rude lines ere long shall meet thine eye, 
The hand that traces them will be 
Far distant ; and, perchance, by thee 
My name forgotten lie : 
Yet will I hold thy memory dear, 
And still, in each succeeding year, 
My heart shall breathe the fervent prayer, 
That, every blessing thou mayst prove, 
And, when thou diest, mayst soar above, 
To dwell forever there. 


It were, perhaps, an idle boon to crave, 
‘That thou to me one thought wouldst give, 
When I, perchance, shall cease to live, 

Laid in my lonely grave : 
Yet, in thy heart as in this book, 
1 fain would find some little nook, 
Where I[ may fix my humble name ; 
That, when on earth I cease to be, 
1 still, within thy memory, 
A lasting place may claim. 
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LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


Tus is a captivating title, and I hope it will attract attention, more espe- 
cially on the part of those now enjoying the morning of life. Still, my 
readers are requested to remember that the tenor of a sermon cannot always 
be anticipated from the announcement of the text. That may serve as the 
basis of sundry pertinent observations by way of introduction, preparatory 
to a more expanded view and display of his ideas after the attention has been 
awakened and the good feelings of the audience enlisted in his favor. Ac- 
cording to this mode of proceeding, what can be more natural in the outset 
than to remark that Love has a thousand young dreams; at midnight—at 
cock-crowing—and in the morning. ‘They are of all manner of complexions 
and diversities—abounding in lights and shadows—promises and failures— 
hopes and disappointments—sunshine and flowers and rainbows—whirlwinds 
and zephyrs—roses and thorns—music and sighing: and yet all these are 
charming and delightful, because they are the legitimate offspring of the 
heart in its happy delirium, and are, in themselves, so interesting, because 
they, in their very nature, constitute excitement and every body knows, or 
ought to know, that philosophers very justly pronounce excitement, in the 
true modern acceptation of the term, to be the grand panacea—the medicine 
of life; the medicine, without which thousands would be obliged to keep 
their beds from morning till night, out of pure listlessness, and lament the 
drowsy monotony of human existence. And yet a certain poet has seen 
proper to use the defamatory expression, ‘such stuff as dreams are made of? 
This is a pretty instance of poetic license. 

In the next place, it must be remembered that Love has many dreams that 
are not young, and therefore do not partake of the random character of the 
young ones. Thus we perceive that married people have much more rational 
and soberised dreams. The imagination, when young, sports on the wing 
amid sweets like the humming bird, or floats about in her unbounded regions, 
too often heedless of consequences—never weary and always employed. 
But matrimony, the wise ones say, has a direct tendency to check this ‘vag- 
abond and wild’ excursiveness; and some suppose that in these tranquil 
circumstances fancy is more or less paralized, and often becomes contented 
to descend from her accustomed heights of purity to the solid earth and all 
its dust and coarse realities. Such dreams as these are of a firmer texture 
and less brilliant colors than those first mentioned. ‘They. have a maiter- 
of-fact quality about them which indicates that the stream of affection moyes 
on more leisurely than in earlier days, and Love and his dreams become as 
uniform in their movements as those of atime piece—which requires no 
other excitement than that of being wound up every morning. ‘Thus much 
for the dreams of Love. But there are many other dreams, that are worthy 
of our notice and commemoration. They are desigued for some wise and 
valuable purposes ; and I propose to solicit the attention of my readers, while 
I pay them the respect they deserve. I do not mean on this oceasion to pro- 
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nounce any eulogy upon those countless day-dreams in which so many 

thousands are continually indulging; such as dreams of wealth, with its coach 

and six—or dreams of ambition with its love of dominion—dreams of fame 

and its countless laurels—or dreams of stupid indolence with its worthless 

trifles—_No—all these are worse than nothing. But I mean good, honest, 

bonafide dreams—the airy visitants at our pillows; that people our chambers 
of repose with friends long since almost forgotten, and present to our views, 
scenes of wonder and beauty and exciting interest in all the freshness of 

reality and life. Having thus prepared the way before me, let us now, gentle 
readers, proceed ; and, as we advance, see if we cannot gather some flowers 

on its margin, and perhaps return, satisfied with our rambles, even if not 

profited by them. The business of dreaming teaches us what a busy-body 

the mind is; steadily performing its duty, in company with the ‘ outward man,’ 
through the day; and yet is up and down again during the night with the 
alacrity of a doctor, and is generally ready for any excursion, alone or in com- 
pany ; and though on these excursions, we often find that its reasonings and 
conclusions are, as somebody says ‘none of the sensiblest, yet, what of 
that? The mind is independent, you know, and surely it is entitled to its 
play hours; especially when they do not interfere with any of its important 
duties. It does not even appropriate Saturday afternoon to its gambols, 
but while the body is snoring away the night, the mind, or some of the men- 

tal family, are enjoying visionary comforts of their own, in regions which 
our modern book-makers have never seen. Now it seemsto me that we 
have abundant reason to thank Heaven that we are so formed as to enjoy 
these peculiar pleasures: yes, I say, pleasures; for nine times in ten, it is our 
own fault or imprudence which occasions distressing or unpleasant dreams. 
The fact is that the comfort which our dreams afford us, is a clear saving ; it 
adds to our amount of temporal enjoyment, during the long nights of winter 
as interest money does to the amount of our property; and all without the 
least care or trouble or oversight. In this way we can reach the heights of 
fame-—gain possession of boundless wealth and the essence of happiness :— 
tis true, we lose them a!l as soon as we wake: and, pray, does not your 
modern fame vanish about as soon? Does not boundless wealth, just about 
these days, leave many a merchant or speculator before he wakes, and even 
before morning ? and as for happiness, we all know its essence depends on 
the mind atease. If any one should say that many of our dreams for the 
time render us unhappy ; this is true; and is it not equally true that in real 
life we are daily beset with troubles or temporary trials that perplex and pain 
us. Reality gives us more distress or disturbance than we find in the land 
of dreams and fictions ; otherwise Circulating Libraries would not be so well 
supported as they are; nor would so many of the ‘dear delights’ of life, re- 
sort to them to procure exhiliarating gas or soothing anodynes. 

Again, we must remember that in this dangerous world of ours, ‘ evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.’ In pursuit of variety and pleasure by 
land and by sea, we are in constant danger of being lead astray by deception, 
injured by fraud—exposed to personal danger and wounding tmortifications 
or disappointments ; but notso in our dreamy journies and associations, when 
trials distress us and dangers press us, the dream-king often mercifully re- 
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moves his wand, dissipates our fears—and our enemies, by dissolving the 
charm with which he had bound us. We are at once safe and happy again, 
with as pure hearts and morals as we were before. Thus the dangers in real 
life are avoided in these delightful nocturnal excursions to the lovers of 
pleasure, even in the midst of their temptations. We there are not annoyed 
by the City Watch or the penalty of the law. We move about, sovereign 
and independent—go where we please—without fatigue, and when we wake, 
give up the vision without one complaint about the evanescent nature of 
sublunary joys. But in those days of rapidity, rail-roads, and all the labor- 
saving contrivances of economy, surely the expeditious and cheap mode of 
travelling and visiting foreign regions, during the silent watches of the night, 
in the airy ‘ Chariot of Dreams,’ is deserving of commendation and encour- 
agement by all. Here the imagination has full play. ‘The world is all 
before her, where to choose her place of rest,’ or frolic, or of business. Thus 
far I have been considering the many pure, safe, variegated and unbounded 
pleasures which are the consequences of this singular process of dreaming 
and the economy of this precious indulgence, in this day of pressure in the 
the money market. These consequences prove the wisdom and mercy of 
this provision, for the employment of some of the powers of the mind in 
these extravaganzas, while the body is recruiting its powers by the refreshment 
of sleep, which Sancho Panza considered a most wonderful invention. Let 
us now for a few moments bestow our attention upon the probable design 
and uses of dreams. ‘They were designed for some good purposes, we are 
bound to believe ; and in considering this head of the subject, I am disposed 
to act the part of a philosopher and moralist, and govern myself accordingly. 

1. As totheir design. 'They show us that the mind, or some of its powers 
are not inclined to be idle, day or night; but to carry on their operations, as 
well as they can in the dark, without any aid from the body. This fact 
should be an argument with all concerned, diligently to employ all the powers 
of their minds to some good purpose, while they are awake. 

2. They are designed to be monitory, teaching us, by experience, that 
they are intimately connected with the body and its functions; and are gen- 
erally pleasant or painful according as the body is in a healthful state and 
those functions regular. Llow seldom does any one enjoy pleasant dreams, 
who has unduly indulged in the evening at the supper table or over the Wine 
cup. Ifatsuch an hour a man imposes on his digestive powers an unrea- 
sonable task, they are sure, in some way to resent the injury; bodily suffering 
will be one of the consequences, and the imagination aids in the infliction 
of proper chastisement, by disturbing dreams and painful visions, The 
admonition, when understood, was designed to be carefully regarded. The 
same remark may be applied in respect to any other disqualifying and disturb- 
ing cause: such as hatred, revengeful passions, and cruelty of disposition. It 
requires days of pleasant weather, tosmooth or ca!m the ocean after a storm. 
Unhallowed passions are the worst of storms. 

3. Inrespect to the uses of dreams, it may be remarked that they are 
often a kind of punishment for unwarrantable indulgence—destroying much 
of the invigorating eflect of peaceful sleep by visious full of unwelcome eveuts, 
amid scenes of difiiculty and confusion. 
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4. They teach us the advantages of T'emperance on all occasions, and are 
deserving of the name of arguments in its favor. This smoothes the pillow 
of repose, and this repose is generally attended with dreams, in unison with 
the feelings of the mind which is at peace with itself and in harmony with 
others. 

5. Again, they teach us the value of a good conscience, and that calm 
within which enables a man to sink into the arms of slumber, with an hori- 
zon all cloudless and serene around him. ‘The natural consequence will be 
that his dreams will be of scenes of tranquillity, and of images or persons or 
events often surpassing the realities of life in beauty and exciting interest. 
How little will the dreams of such a man resemble those of the revengeful 
and unforgiving—the hard hearted and the malignant, the debanchee, the 
drunkard and the felon. 

6. How often has a man’s dream become a protection, at least for a time, 
against the commission of crimes, by enabling him, in imagination, to feel 
himself a criminal, soon to be arraigned at the bar of justice, and doomed to 
ignominy and punishment: I have more than once, in a troubled dream, 
realized such a situation and all its horrors, and awoke in transport to find 
myself in safety : but it was a dream which made me shudder at the crime. 
It strengthened my resolution to watch my heart and guard against such a 
tremendous result. The dream was a most solemn lesson, and an instructive 
one. I have no faith in dreams, exccpt as to their probable design, and their 
instructive admonitions and uses, in all or some of the instances above men- 
ioned. My own convictions on this subject are pleasant to me: and they 
are harmless in themselves, if destitute of any solid foundation. 

SENEX. 





LINES 


Written on being prevented by illness from attending a Party ata friend’s house one 
tempestuous evening. 





BY THE LATE F. Myyuyy- 





Ay! ye are there my merry men 
By the cheerful cup and hearth ; 
And the wine is bright 
Though the waning night, 
Is loud in its shrouded wrath. 
But not for me is your sparkling cheer, 
My heart like the night is rayless and drear. 


ESTEE Pate Dna a 















































SEA-SICKNESS. 


‘Tis a weary thing—the fainting limb, 
This cold sick shuddering of the clay ; 
When the heart would sing, 
And our voices ring, 
Through our halls a roundelay. 
The pallid brow and the sunken eye; 
Dwell not with wassail and minstrelsy. 


Would ’t were always spring! that young bright flow’rs, 
Sweet flow’rs would bloom for aye ; 
That the hearts merry shout 
When its frolic burst out, 
Would not pass to its grave and die. 
Tears soon fall o’er their urn.—Autumn’s sad moan, 
Finds their dwellings deserted—alone. 


Ay! ye are there ! as wanes the night 
And time peals forth his knell ; 
Let the red wine run 
For the absent one, 
And memory round him dwell. 
For this hour of gloom, as the storm spirit sings 
Is an hour of grief and sufferings. 





SEA-SICKNESS. 


A SKETCH FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF A TRAVELLER. 


ALL your experimental knowledge of maritime affairs, mon ami, has 
consisted, if I am not greatly mistaken, in being suspended apparently in 
‘mid air’—so pellucid was the element on which your slender little bark was 
upborne—upon the quiet bosom of the forest-bordered, steamerless Sebago, 
engaged in your favorite pursuit of watching the erratic evolutions of the 
beautifully speckled trout, and triumphantly hooking him when his appetite 
got the better of his discretion—or, in a summer’s day excursion in a little 
green-painted sail-boat, with a bevy of wild girls—a cluster of Nereides— 
‘before the mast,’ and your fair cousin at the helm, whom you confess to be 
the better sailor. But there is an ‘ evil under the sun’ of which limpid lakes 
and isle-guarded waters know nothing. Tliat I allude to sea-sickness, that 
bane of ‘ owtre mer’ peregrinators, you will at once naturally ‘ guess.’ It is 
physical—what home-sickness, which you are not a stranger to, is mentally. 
Of all human sensations, there can be none so enervating both to mind and 
body. In some persons it is caused by the first perceptible motion of the 
ship; sometimes, in a person of strong imaginations, before there is the least 
motion whatever, from a casual reminiscence of the past, called up by asso- 
ciation. Some by thinking of it, if experience suggests the thought, feel 
those ugly sensations returning, which nothing but a sea-cradle can originally 
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produce. I knew one so gifted—blessed gift!—that on closing his eyes in a 
swing for a few moments, and fancying himself at sea, he would be seized 
at once with a violent attack of the most orthodox sea-sickness. In this 
case, past experience aided by a strong imagination, combined with the 
present motion, caused this vile ‘Monsieur Tonson to come again.’ ‘Thus 
you may form some idea of the distressing nature of the sickness, from the 
deep impression it makes, after the lapse of many years, upon the minds of 
its victims. ‘Captain! for the love of Heaven, Captain—roll me in my 
cloak and toss me overboard,’ miserably groaned a young man—a former 
fellow passenger of mine—through his clenched teeth, as he rolled upon the 
cabin floor in the most bitter agony. For fourteen days the poor fellow 
seemed to suffer the torments of Ixion. But he gradually recovered, and 
by and bye, instead of being food for fishes, the fishes became food for him. 
He became a fearful devourer of all and every thing edible, which came in 
his way. A sea-attorney might have envied him his capacity for despatching 
‘ briefs’ of salt-beef, and a land lawyer, his talent at putting an end to ‘cases’ 
with spirit; and a merrier man for the remainder of the voyage, never con- 
tributed to the amusement of a coterie of passengers, ‘ bating’ now and then 
a ‘squall,’ when he would be compelled to part with his ‘ gains’ incontinently ; 
and then, alas, his jokes were lost in misery and groans. 

The symptoms of this disease are a slight dizziness, attended by a disa- 
greeable taste in the mouth—a sensation of fullness in the throat—an 
increasing faintness—a deadly sickness at the stomach and a chilly sensation 
generally throughout the epigastric region—feverish extremities—clammy 
forehead—a loathing of—horrible! I can no more—it is dangerous trifling 
with recently closed wounds. If you have ever been emeticised, according 
to the gentle modern method, you will be able to form a faint and perhaps 
better idea of this living death, than, with my present sensations, I feel in the 
humor of giving you. Its miserable victims generally ‘ hie to covert’ on first 
feeling the invisible fingers of their enemy playing about their throats. To 
‘turn in’ is to give themselves up at once to their fate. Like the victims of 
the tooth-ache, that most excruciating of all physical suffering on shore, the 
‘sea-sick’ find no sympathy. On the contrary their disorder is not unfre- 
quently aggravated by delicate prescriptions not to be found in the ‘ Materia 
Medica, from the officers, who above all things—next to a fair wind and a 
flowing sheet—relish a joke on a passenger; and from the villainous chuck- 
ling, half-seasoned passengers themselves, who, dolorous enough under their 
own misery while it was present, now forsooth, that it is past, presume to 
make merry with it in the persons of their less fortunate fellow-passengers— 
Ay !—till their 





: Coward lips would from their color fly,’ 





at the sound of their own raw prescriptions; and their dinnerless faces 
blanche and sicken at the vile idea which they conjured up, and forcing 
them to leave half-uttered the nauseous dose, without ‘the liver to speak it 
out.” Ye Gods! the bearing of such ‘ feeble-tempered fellows’ doth amaze 


me. 
This ‘mauvaise pleasauntrie’, though sufliciently provoking to the subject 
of it, passes current as sca wit! However expensive to individual feeling, it 
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must be borne all in good part; but the sufferer nee&s a martyr’s fortitude to 
endure the two-fold evil of his situation, unflinching. Defend me from the 
tender mercies of a just-recovered sea-tyro! 


‘IT do not know the man [ should avoid so soon 
As that spare Cassius.’ 


This singular sickness however does not affect every one. Many men 
who have ‘followed the sea’ all their lives, may be found who have never 
experienced the least sensation of it. ‘There are others, who have long com- 
manded vessels, who, on the contrary, are more or less affected by it every 
voyage, whom a heavier swell than usual will sicken, and a few weeks resi- 
dence on shore so unseason, that the same horrible ordeal must be again 
passed through, when they return to sea, which awaited their maiden voyage. 
Instances have occurred, where veteratis who have passed scathless for twice 
a score of years over every ocean of the globe, wooing them in all their 
fickle moods, have, during some one of those tremendous storms which at 
long intervals periodically sweep land and sea, been finally conquered, and 
thrown all aback for the first time in their lives sea-sick. Neptune, like Shy- 
lock, will have his ‘pound of flesh,’ but more cruel than he, tears it from 
within. 

Out of forty passengers never before at sea, five may wholly escape the 


-watery ordeal—twice as many be slightly nauseated for a day or two—as 


many more be deadly sick for a week, and the eighth day out, eat their din- 
ner with what appetite they may. An equal number linger twelve or fifteen 
days before they are quite recovered from the effects of their induction, 
while the remainder will be ailing the whole passage, sickening as the winds 
and waves rise, convalescing as they fall. Perhaps one or two of the most 
bilious and debilitated among the number may be confined to their berths 
during the whole voyage. In one instance in a thousand, death may ensue. 
What a delightful episode in the life of a landsman is a voyage at sea! 

Females generally suffer most by sea-sickness, as their more delicate 
frame-work cannot stand the rough handling of the merciless waves. They 
are much longer recovering than men; and their constitutions sometimes 
receive serious and lasting injuries, when the disorder is violent and lingering. 
Hope is every thing to the suffering invalid. It 


‘ Cheers us on, nor leaves us when we die.’ 


Deprive a patient of this and you may forthworth dig his grave. It is the 
total absence of hope which aggravates sea-sickness, above every other. 
The wretched victim—feels that there is no remedy. He casts his eyes for- 
ward over the long voyage before him in despair. He grows still sicker—yet 
he knows there is no remedy—that nothing can avail him. He feels that he 
has days of weariness and suffering to encounter, through which he must 
miserably linger, growing worse and worse till, in and out he is wrought 
over anew. He begins to recover only when he is too sick to be sicker. 
The mere sight of the Doctor will often half raise the shore-patient: but a 
consciousness of the utter inability of medical aid to relieve him, the sea-sick 
man writhes only in increased despair. Even the irresistible.and most phi- 
losophical consolation addressed by Aineas, to his distressed companions, 
that some wag of a passenger now quotes to him 
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‘ Forsan et haec olin meminisse juvabit.’ 


can afford to the sufferer no ray of comfort. He remains hour after hour 
and day after day hugging his misery and ‘refusing to be comforted.’ 

Long Tom Coffin said ‘for his part he never could see the use of more 
land than now and then a small island to raise a few vegetables and dry your 
fish—I’m sure the sight of it makes me feel uncomfortable’, groaned he. I 
have myself felt that I could parody Tom’s speech, substituting water for land, 
and a small brook for catching trout and watering a horse in for the island. 
And for the ‘uncomfort,’ 1 will lay him down seven to his one. 

But, that there is after all a virtue a la gourmand in sea-sickness, the most 
sensual Epicurean cannot deny, could he borrow for a brief, very brief space 
only, the enormous appetites of those who have escaped the gripe of the 
monster. The cook and steward, are there the only important personages 
on board, in the estimation of these gentlemen. They hover around the 
camboose just before dinner hour, like misers around their chests of money. 

‘I say, Steward, what have you got for dinner to day ? mind—do n’t forget 
to kill two more biddies for we were half-starved yesterday’—({seven having 
perhaps sat down to enough for twenty on shore.) ‘Doctor,’ says another 
new-fledged bon vivant straying into that sable personage’s territories—‘ you 
must get another pudding bag—that duff yesterday was hardly a decent 
mouthful’—being only the size and shape of an ordinary-sized sugar loaf. 
The meals themselves cannot be described. A college common’s devouring 
scenes are trifles to these cabin ones. They progress upon the principle of 
‘the devil take the hindmost.’ Locke has said ‘children have few ideas bat- 
ing some faint ideas of hunger and thirst, if this be true such gourmands 
will be best described as very little ‘children.’ 

The foregoing remarks wer. « Jicited at the reminiscence of the comforta- 
ble state of my fellow-passengers in the cabin, as driven from the deck, from 
the apprehension of sympathising too ostensibly, with those who, bending 
over the ship’s side were amusing themselves in making and gazing at mimic 
cataracts. I sought its friendly covert. But a confined oven-like cabin, 
three strides across, in which you could not swing a cat round by its sleck 
tapering appendage without discomposing its whiskers against the sides— 
ventilated lucus a non lucendo by two miserable windows just eighteen inches 
square, half of the time closed by thick shutters, termed ‘ dead lights’, an 
appellation more befitting the windows themselves, which convey to the 
prisoners within, but a pale-green melancholy twilight—a flickering and 
painful reflection from the agitated waters under the stern—is no place for 
one who begins to feel that indescribable ‘all-overishness kind o’ feeling’ as 
a ‘ Down-easter’ whose face was rapidly blanching under the delectable sen- 
sations, graphically expressed them. The inner man in this condition yields 
with the precision of mercury to the atmospheric influence. He becomes 
an animated thermometer, though influenced by the surrounding fluid—ele- 
vated, and comparatively blessed by the cool breezes of the ocean, which 
play refreshingly upon his sickened brow—depressed in body and spirit, in 
the close, warm, and in itself, sickening miasma of the cabin. Yet, strange 
anomaly is man! when he begins to be convinced by internal evidence of 
his probable fate, he flies from the fresh air of the deck, and shuts himself 
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up ina little stifled state-room, where one cannot cleverly turn round without 
endangering the end of his nose, nor change his position at night in his 
coffin-like berth, without barking his shoulders, as Crockett might say, or 
demolishing his head against the rafters—and there pine and groan away 
half the voyage. On the contrary, men under such circumstances should 
wholly avoid the cabin, as they would a noxious cavern, going there only to 
sleep; but if the nights are mild, the deck is by far the best sleeping place. 
If so ill as to be carried up and down, if he sleeps below, he should pass his 
days on deck—and thereby the aggravated character of his disorder will be 
lessened, and his cure wonderfully expedited. 

The conduct of our party was confirmation of what I have remarked. 
The ladies, with but one exception, had secluded themselves in their several 
state-rooms, and hopelessly surrendered without a struggle, to their destiny. 
The gentlemen whom I had left on deck, amusing themselves with the sport- 
ing waves, now became clinically disposed, and came creeping down one by 
one into the cabin, effecting their object at the risk of life and land—knocked 
about ‘hic et luc’, during the convulsions of the struggling ship, happy to 
light upon the cabin floor on ‘all fours,’ rather than upon the more probable 
member, the head. The well-cherished experience deterred me from follow- 
ing their dangerous example, and stumbling past them, up the companion 
way, wherein I was knocked about like a couple of cents in a poet’s pocket, 
I again breathed the pure air of heaven upon the broad deck—open to sky 
and ocean. 
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BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN. 








A portal of the arena opened and the combatant, with a mantle thrown over his face and 
firure, was led in, surrounded by soldiery. The lion ramped and roared against the bar of 
its den. At this sight, the guard put a sword and buckler into the hands of the christian, 
and he was left alone. Cro.y’s ‘SALATHIEL.’ 






WIp swelled the shout, and high 
Flourished the trumpet’s tone, 
The arches answered the vassal cry, 
Plume and purple came floating by, 
And the king was on his throne. 












Around the regal chair, 
There were brows with garlands dressed ; 

Some ne’er dimm’d by a cloud of care, 

Shadowed alone by their sun bright hair, 
Some that the helmet pressed. 
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Again to the welkin wide, 
Sounded a blast of fear, 
And they loosed the bands that his mantle tied, 
And they turned their columns fast aside ; 
And the captive grasped his spear. 


Sternly the legions passed 
Warned by the herald tone ; 
One scarf yet lingered on the blast, 
He gazed—it faded—’t was the last, 
And the warrior stood alone. 


Now nerve thee for the fight, 

Thou of the fearless band, 
Thy arm must cope with a foe of might, 
No human feet save thine to night 

May tread the arena’s sand. 


He raised his eyes on high, 
And breathed a hurried prayer ; 

The earthly monarch bade him die, 

But he knew as he scanned the holy shy, 
A stronger king was there 


Watch ye that captive slave, 
Prince of a royal line ! 
Ah! give me the sceptre’s slight wave, 
And a thousand spears will flash to save ; 
But the Roman made no sign. 


Then blushing cheeks grew pale, 
Amid that bright array; 
And the ear forgot love’s half-wove tale, 
And the maid instinctive raised her veil, 
Unconscious of display. 


Aye ! silence reigned around— e 
And there burst a hollow roar, 

And the shout of man returned the sound, 

As a lion loosed with a sudden bound, 
Sprung from his grated door. 


Crouching with slow advance, 
He rears his bristling mane, 
He measures his foe with a flaming glance, 
He springs—but the captive’s shining lance 
Weareth a blood-red stain. 


Trailing the sand along, 
The nerveless beast they bear, 

And the trumpet rang with a flourish strong, 

And the prince passed out from his plumed throng, 
For he feared the God of Prayer. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


ELKSWATAWA: OR THE PropHet or THE West. A Tale of the Frontier. 
In two volumes. New York, Harper & Brorners. 


This is the first effort of a young Virginian in the department of novel writing, 
and as such, deserves a favorable reception. The style is occasionally somewhat 
constrained, a fault incident to most young writers in their first attempts at author- 
ship. Abating this, these volumes are free from any serious objections. Ag the 
title imports, it is an historical novel, founded on incidents which oceurred in the 
lives of Tecumseh, and Elkswatawa, the Prophet, his brother, between the years 
1794 and 1813. Many of these are described with a graphic pen, more especially 
the termination of the career of the celebrated warrior at the battle of the 
Thames. 

The fictitious portion of the work is full of interest. The father of the heroine, 
having met with a reverse of fortune in Virginia, emigrates to the West. In 
descending the Ohio in a boat, they are attacked by a party of Indians, and-all, 
excepting the daughter, Gay Foreman, are massacred. She is taken captive, and 
conveyed to the remote wilderness. This scene is beheld by two hunters, 
Rolfe, a lover of the heroine, and Earthquake, one of the real Crockett genus, 
and they, from that moment, determined to recover her from the savages. Of 
course, they do not find her till near the conclusion of the story, when every 
thing, as usual, turns out very satisfactorily. The character of Earthquake is 
said to be admirably drawn. The following will, we presume, give the reader an 
accurate description of a rea] backwoodsman. 


‘“ Come, Earth,” said an old hunter, “a sheriff ought always to be able to tell 
a good story, that he may amuse a fellow when he is making him ghell out,—let 
us see what he can do in that way.” 

‘“« Time enough,” said Earth, “ when I am elected ; but at present, I must 
knock about, to see if 1 cannot pick up a vote or two.” f 

‘“ The best way to pick up votes, Earth,” replied an acquaintance, ‘ is to tell 
a good story.” 

“« Very well then, Jack,” said Earth, addressing the last speaker, “ make a 
ring and give me fair play, and I will tell one, and whether it be good or bad, I 
leave you all to judge. It shall be the truth—that is, it shall be something that 
has happened to me at some time of my life, and if, after telling it, you don t vote 
for me, if I do n’t lick you, I will agree never to take another coon hunt.” 

‘« Then whack away,’ said Jack. 

‘& Well, well, well, well, once upon a time,’ began Earth. 

‘« And what happened then ?’’ asked one of the group. : 

‘« Why, so many things have ny 5 to me,’ said Earth “ since I’ve been 
rooting about in these woods, that | hardly know what to tell, or which will in- 
terest most.” % 

‘« Then tell us of the time you floated down the Ohio. ‘ 

‘« Well, well,’ said Earth, bursting out into a loud laugh, “ I will tell that, for 
[ had almost clean forgot it ; I was in a predicament, wan't I ?” 

‘+ Tell us the story, and we shall then be able to judge,’ said an old hunter, 
who, standing near, was leaning upon his rifle ; “ do begin, Earth, and make no 
more preparation ; you take as long to get under way as a man does who breaks 
a yoke of young steers, or greases a pair of cart wheels, before he sets out upon 
his journey.” ; 

a Then I'm off, old man,” said Earth, “ but 1 must take a running start, and 
begin agin.” , i 

“<< Well, well, well, well—once upon a time I had taken m old bitch Jupiter, 
that you have often heard me tell of ;—old Jupe was a nice ing,—I had 
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her ‘long, and gone off upon a bear hunt, had been absent two or three weeks, 
and had wandered very far from home. I was a venturesome lad in those days, 
and never better satisfied than when alone in the wild woods. I had worked my 
way down into the fork formed by the emptying of the Cumberland into the 
Ohio river, and I had worried the bears right badly. I had had rare sport. Old 
Jupe was in a good humor, and she and [ was mighty loving, for she had fou't 
some fights which I never can forget, and which made me love her like a new 
flint, and she loved me as if | was a bacon bone, for I had helped her out of some 
of her difficulties, when it would have been a gone case if I hadn't been present ; 
I say difficulties, for I never did see a dog so tired as she was. I do believe 
during some of these fights that I am now talking about, I saw the bears hug her 
until she wan’t larger than my arm, and at least nine or ten feet long; you 
might have wound her up into a ball, just as you would have done a hank of 
arn.”’ 

‘« Then they must have killed her, Earth,’’ said one of the group. 

‘« You know nothing about it,” said Earth, “don’t interrupt me; but [ am 
ood for your vote ;” then turning to the crowd, “ain’t it so, gentlemen, don’t 
1e forfeit it for stopping me ?”’ 

‘ * Certainly,’ was the reply. 

‘« Then | have already made two votes,” said Earth. 

‘ All now cried, “go on Earth, go on with your story,” 

‘¢* Well,” said Earth, “‘ he stopped me something about the bears killing Jupe ; 
now old Jupe wan't of that breed of dogs at all, for when she was stretched 
out in a string, or even tangled up ina knot, | would shoot the bear, draw her off 
one side, throw a little cold water over her, leave her, and go to butchering. In 
an hour, and sometimes it would take longer, she would begin to come together 
like a jointed snake, and presently she would fetch a yelp, and come streaking 
it to me, shaped as she ought to be, showing her teeth, and looking as fresh as if 
she was anew made dog. And then wan't she vig’rous? Yes, who says she 
wan't? You might have hung a cross-cut saw to a swinging limb, and she would 
have chewed upon it the balance of the day,—or have thrown her a bear’s head, 
and she would n’t touch the meat, but draw all the teeth out merely for spite. But 
there was one thing | noticed about old Jupe,—whenever the bears stretched her 
out into a string, she always lost her appetite for the remainder of that day. 
Well, old Jupe and I were down there, and we had been doing pretty much what 
I have been telling you, when one day the bears spun her out rather longer than 
usual, and she got cut so badly, that we had to rest during the whole of the even- 
ing. I was sorry for old Jupe, but didn’t care much about having to stop myself, 
for I was right tired and wanted rest, having seen hard times that week. 

‘« The sun, | suppose, was about an hour high, and I was setting down under 
a big tree, nursing old Jupe, and trying to see if I could n’t set her upon her legs 
agin, when she raised up her nose, and snuffed the air,—then looked in my face 
and whined. As she did this, | saw the hair upon her back begin to rise. I 
knew that there was danger in the wind, and from what old Jupe had told me, I 
thought the red skins were about. The Ingens were not so rife then as they had 
been ; it was the fall before "Squire Rolfe came out from the old state ; but peo- 
ple had to keep a sharp look out, for they would come down upon the settlements 
moa in a while, and they were mighty apt to carry off some body’s hair with 
them. 

‘“ Well, as soon as old Jupe spoke to me, I looked about, and seed five coming 
right along in the direction in which | was. They were well loaded, and | 
knowed at once that they had been down upon the settlements, and were now 
making their way to the river, that they might cross over and get clear. Al- 
though | saw them, I knew they hadn't seen me ; so I gathered up my things to 
start off, without thinking that old Jupe was so badly cut she couldn't follow. 
When I was ready, ! looked at old Jupe,—she tried to get up, but could n't,—my 
eyes felt watery, for I hated to leave her, and [ had n’t a minute to spare. But 
old Jupe was a sensible dog; yes, as I said before, she wasa nice thing, for with- 
out speaking a word, she poked her nose under the leaves, as much as to say, 
cover me over, and leave me. 1! did so, and gitting a tree between me and the 
Ingens, I streaked it. You ought to have seen me run, to know how fast a man 
ought to move when. Ingens are after him. Well, arter streaking it awhile, I 
thought it would never do to go off that way, and know nothing about ‘em, so I 
began to haul in my horns, and back a little. I got behind a tree, and kept a 
sharp look out; presently I seed them all coming straight towards me; so I 
buckled off agin, and went for some distance, like a bear through a cane brake, 
and then stopped, and took a stand. 1 had n’t been there long before I seed them 
coming agin. ‘The reason why I saw them so often was, that I kept before them. 
knowing that they were making strait for the river. I watched them narrowly, 
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looked at ’em with both eyes wide open, and saw they did n’t seem to have any 
notion of me, but were putting it down fast and heavy that they might get across. 
It was now getting dark, and I knew that under cover of the night, as they did 
not suspect any body was near ‘em, I could keep close enough to watch them 
without their knowing it, and this I determined to do, thinking that by possibility 
something might happen to pay me for my trouble. You all know I never 
spared an Ingen; no, there don’t breath one who can say | ever showed him 
any favor. Well, I kept on before ‘em until I got down upon the river bank. 
It was then quite dark, and growing more so every minute; for a fog was ris+ 
ing from the surface of the water. I looked about to see if they had a boat there 
thinking if they had one, | would take it, and let them git across as they could. 
1 was searching longer than I thought for, and did n’t know how the time passed, 
for suddenly I heard them coming down to the river, at the very point where I 
was. I wasnowskeered, and looked about to see if I could get out of the way ; but 
there was no place to hide, and it was too late to escape, either up or down the 
bank. I’m‘a gone case, thought |,—used up at last; but just at that moment, I 
saw a large log or tree, which had been lodged by some high freshet ; for one end 
of it still rested on the bank, while the other extended out into the stream. Said 
I to myself, “ I'll git upon this, for it is so dark that er can’t see me, and I can 
then keep a\bright look out upon their movements; so I stepped on it, and crawl- 
ed along to the farend. I found that the log was floating, and getting as near 
the small end as I could, I straddled it, putting my legs in the water to steady me, 
and laid my rifle across my lap. ‘Oh! that it would but float off,’ said I, but it 
would n’t. 

‘“ Well, down to the water they all came, and stood in about fifteen or twenty 
feet of me. “ Itis all over now,” thought 1; “ if discovered, I am used up as fine 
as salt; if I ain’t;there is no bad taste in a rough ’simmon.” Well, there they 
stood in a good humor, laughing and talking, about I hardly knew what, for | 
could n’t catch many of their words. At last | heard one of ’em say, in Shawnee, 
‘“* Where is the canoe? It must be close by. Step upon the log and find it.” 

‘* Hold my gun,’ answered one of ‘em, and passing it to one of his friends, he 
stepped upon the log and began to walk right to where 1 was. Now didn’t I 
squat low, and feel mean? But hush; he hadn't got far before another must 
jump on, to help him find the boat. This last one had only walked a few steps, 
when the log slipped, and splash it came right in the river with the two Ingens. 
They both held on, though they got a little wet, and the first thing 1 knowed the 
log was going out into the stream with all three of us on it. It was slanting at 
first, and slipping, got pushed off. Those on shore set up a loud laugh, and t ey 
would n’t hear any thing until it was too late to give any help. But for those on 
the log, it was no joke; for they were already out in the stream, and going down 
it, with a smart current. They now hallooed manfully for help, and those on 
shore, seeing how it was, told them to hold on, and that they would find the boat 
and take them off. Well, I have often to!d you | had seen hard times, now wa'nt 
here a predicament ? On a log with two Ingens, and floating along at night down 
the Ohio. Well, sure enough, there 1 was, and what did I think of? why, of 
every thing in this world; it railly made me feel right knotty, and what to do, | 
did n’t know. We had now floated two or three hundred yards, and I was sitting 
as I told you before straddled on the small end, and jest as silent as a deer listening 
for the dogs, thinking how the affair would terminate, when one of the [ngens who 
was still standing upon the log, stepped off upon one of the limbs to make room 
for his companion. His stopping caused the log to creen me in the water, and 
forgetting where I was, and what I was about, | cried “stop! stop! you’ll turn 
me over.” “ Ohhell!’ said I to myself, “ it is all over now—clean gone this time.” 
How the Ingens looked, I don’t know, for it was so dark I could n’t see their faces, 
but they must have been worse skeered than I was, for I knew who they were, 
and they did’nt know who or what I was. They kept muttering something very 
fast, and [ thought they were going to quit the log and streak it, but arter a few 
minutes they became silent, and began peeping towards where I was, like a couple 
of turkies looking for worms. And then one said, “ dont you see something ? 
“ Yes,” answered the other, “ dark lump; bear perhaps ;”’ and then the one who 
first spoke, cried out “ who’s there?” I did n’t answer, but I growed small so fast, 
trying to squeeze myself out of sight, that my skin hung as loose as if it was a big 
jacket. They kept peeping at me, and | heard one say, “ It is no bear. It isa 
man, look at his head.’ When J heard him say so, 1 was so mad I wished my 
head was under the leg, but then I thonght if it was, I wouldn't be any better off 
than I was then, sol straightened up; I knowed they had seen me, and I thought 
twa’nt worth while to play ‘possum any longer. Well, when I straightened up, 
he cried out agin, “ who's there” “I am here,” said I, speaking in his own lan- 
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uage. The moment I spoke, he laughed, and said to the other, “ he is a pale 


> 99 


ace. 

‘«< How could he tell that, Earth,” inquired another of the group, “ you say 
that it was dark, and a fog was rising.”’ 

‘« Tye got you, Jim,” said Earth, then pausing he began to count his fingers, 
saying, “ that is four, no, three ; now don’t forget it, Jim.” 

‘« Go on, go on, Earth,’’ cried half a dozen voices. 

‘« Well, the reason he knowed me so quick, was that he seed | did n’t speak 
the real Ingen. Arter he had told the other that I was a pale face, he turned to 
me, and said, ‘ what you doing there?’ ‘ sitting down straggle on the small end,’ 
said I. When | said this, they burst out into a laugh ; I myself was in no laugh- 
ing humor, and it did n’t sound to me like a laugh, but like a sort of a chuckle, 
and one said to the other ‘ he is a pale face, a lean dog, sleeping on a log, we did 
catch him good,’ and saying this, they put their hands to their mouth, and gave 
the war whoop. I tell you what, it was an awful sound, and then they told their 
companions on shore that a pale face was on the log with them, to get the boat 
and come quick. Those on shore answered them, and ran laughing down the 
river looking for the boat, and keeping along with the log. I now found that | 
must go at the old work, and my bristles began to rise.” 

‘« Come here,”’ said one of ‘em, beckoning to me. ‘ Come quick, before the 
others come; I want your hair.”’ 

‘¢¢ What did he mean by that?’ said one, who with the most fixed attention 
had been standing by eagerly devouring all that Earth had been telling. 

‘« Why, he wanted to scalp me, but recollect, if you please, [ have your vote 
too,’”’ said Earth, again pausing an instant, ‘“‘ That is five, no, four, Well, when 
he called me to him to let him have my hair, I could n’t stand it any longer, but 
throwing up my rifle, blazed away ; he jumped up like a buck, and fell splash in 
the water. My rifle made a mighty pretty noise, and I heard the report rollin 
away for miles up and down the river. As soonas | fired the Ingens on the bank 
also screamed the war whoop, and the fellow on the log cried out to ‘em to bring 
his gun. I jumped up and crawled at him, he gathered up an old limb and stood 
his ground. The first thing I knowed, he come down upon me all in a heap, 
breaking the old limb into a dozen pieces over my head and shoulders; it was a 
good thing for me, that the limb wa’nt sound. His blow staggered me, but I 
soon rose up, and seizing my rifle with both hands brought him a side wipe with 
the barrel. As | did, he slipped off the log in the water, I then hit him another 
lick, and stooping quickly down, siezed him by the head, as he tried to crawl up 
upon the log. I was nuw upon the log, and he in the water, so I had him ata 
disadvantage. 

‘« Well, I kept bobbing his head under ;—when I first did it, the bubbles came 
up just like you were filling a hottle with water ; you know, after a bottle is full, 
it won’t bubble ; well, I bobbing his head under until he would n’t bubble, so [ 
concluded he was full of water, and then let him go; he went down to the bot- 
tom, and I never seed him any more. 

‘“ All was now quiet, for both Ingens had sunk, and I was master of the log, 
but [ had yet another struggle to make, for I heard the Ingens on shore push oif 
their boat, and seed the waters splash as they darted towards me. It was too late 
to load, and then I could kill but one ; that would n’t do—no, the only hope was 
to hide ; so I took out a string, and placing my rifle in the water, lashed it to the 
log, I then threw away my hat, and crawling as far as I could towards the small 
eend, eased myself gently down into the water, leaving nothing out but my head, 
and holding on with both hands by a small limb—another minute, and the canoe 
grated as itrun up upon the log. The Ingens looked about and spoke to each 
other, but could see nothing, they then called their companions by name, but 
there was noanswer. They were now very much distressed, and all got out upon 
the log, and began to walk about and examine it. When they came to the end 
where I was, I sunk altogether, and it being the small end of the log, it began to 
sink, and the Ingens soon went back. I then threw my head back, and put m 
mouth out that 1 might breathe, just as a crippled duck sometimes does its bill. 
I made no noise, it was dark, they could not see me, and all went well. I heard 
them say ‘ they must have killed him,’ and then that ‘ they are all gone ;’ they 
seemed very much distressed, wondered much at the whole affair, and none could 
explain it. After about fifteen minutes, they again stepped into their boat and 
pushed off. I waited until I could hear nothing of them, then crawled up upon 
the log, and as I did not wish to run any farther risk, [ sat there till day-break. 

‘The sun was just about to rise, when the log which [ was on washed up 
against the band not far from where the Ohio empties into the Mississippi. 1 
caught hold of some bushes and pulling the log up along side of the bank, un- 
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loosed my rifle, and got out. I had been in the water so long that I was mighty 
weak, and I was shrivelled up, but as I began to stir about I felt better, and set- 
ting off I went back up the river to where I started upon the log. The first thing 
[ seed upon getting back, was old Jupe sitting on the bank waiting for me, at the 
very spot where the log had slipped off. The thing wanted to lick me all over, 
she was so _ to see me. I was then right tired, so I started off home, and in 
about a week or two, Jupe and I arrived there safe and sound, and that is the end 
of my story.”’ 

‘« Well, Earth,” said one of the company, “ you are all sorts of a looking 
crittur.”’ 

‘« Yes,” said Earth, “I know that, I am ring striped, speckled and streaked, 
but I ain’t thinking about that, I’m thinking about the votes. Now gentlemen,” 
continued Earth, “don’t you think they ought to make me sheriff? I say, if 
Bob Black has floated farther on a log, killed more Ingens, or staid longer under 
the water than | have, elect him ; if not, I say, what has he done to qualify him 
for the office of sheriff? I have killed more bears than Bob could eat if they were 
‘coons, and I have fou’t some harder fights than Bob ever saw ;—now I say agin, 
tell me what has he done that he ought to be made sheriff. Did any of you ever 
know him to call for a quart? I never did ;—I have known him to call for sev- 
eral half pints in the course of a day, but I never did know him to step forward 
manfully, and say ‘give usa quart of your best.’ Then I say agin, what the 
hell has Bob Black done to qualify him for sheriff? Now, if you beat me, beat 
me with somebody, beat me with a man who knows something which ought to 
qualify him for sheriff, and not with Bob Black. Bob can’t tell you this minute 
when a bear begins to suck his paws!” Then apparently disgusted with the 
character and acquirements of his competitor, Earth turned away to seek other 
company. Ashe did so, one of the group who had taken more than his propor- 
tion of a quart, staggered forward, and cried out “ hurrah for Earth, I tell you 
what, he ’s a squealer.” 


A Yearin Sparn. By a Young American. Third editionenlarged. In three 
volumns. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


This work, by our accomplished countryman, Lieut. Slidell, was originally 
published in 1829, and after lying a long time neglected upon the bookseller’s 
shelf, it was by chance commended by one of the foreign quarterlies. The atten- 
tion of the literary community was then attracted towards it, and it soon became 
one of the most popular works of the land. Rather a sad commentary, to be 
sure, upon our liberality toward native authors, but such was the fact notwith- 
standing. We have, however, atoned in a great measure for this instance of 
neglect by according to its author, though at a late day, a merited degree of praise. 
It has now reached the third edition, and comprises an additional volume. In 
the preface of this edition, the author remarks that his ‘ work contained originally 
a much greater quantity of matter than in the form of its previous publication. 
It was the intention of the writer to publish a complete account of his travels in 
Spain; but, finding that his book grew in a manner truly alarming to an unprac- 
tised author, and fearing that to cut down and generalize would take from the 
narrative whatever merit it might possess, he preferred rather to strike out entirely 
a sufficient portion to reduce it to more moderate dimensions. This portion is 
now restored, comprising the whole of the third volume with the exception of the 
concluding chapter.’ This work is too well known to need our: commendation. 
Suffice it to say, this edition has been brought out in a beautiful style, and each 
volume is accompanied by an engraved title-page illustrating some scene therein 
alluded to. ‘A Year in Spain’ should be in every Library, public and private. 








EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


New Works in Press. The Portland Book. A work with this title will soon 
be published at Portland, edited by Mrs. Ann 8S. Sreruens, to be composed en- 
tirely of the productions of Portland writers—and they have a host of them, or 
rather, they are a host of themselves. The contents will be principally original. 
We anticipate a volume of much interest, and one that will do credit to Maine 
literature. We hope and trust that it will be welcomed in the world of letters. 
Corman & Cuisnotm will publish it. 

Professor INGRAHAM, we learn, has another work in press at. New York. His 
‘ Lafitte’ is generally highly spoken of, and the edition has already been exhausted. 
We hope to have the privilege of perusing this work when a second edition is 
issued. We have a great regard for the literature of our State, and always hope 
to have it in our power to encourage it—in our way. 


Western Periopicat Literature. We have received two numbers of The 
Western Literary Journal and Monthly Review, edited by William D. Gallagher, 
Esquire. These numbers are well filled, and reflect great credit upon the liter- 
ature of the West. Mr. Gallagher isa gentleman of fine poetic talent, and, we 
should think, well qualified to conduct a periodical. 

The Western Monthly Magazine, which has been under the charge of Judge 
Hall, the literary pioneer of the West, is now edited by J. Reese Fry, Esq. 

The Western Literary Messenger, formerly edited by Rev. Ephraim Peabody, 
at Cincinnati, is now published at Louisville, Kentucky. The ill health of the 
Editor was the occasion of its removal. We believe it is now under the care of 
Rev. James F. Clarke. 


Recent Pustications. Elements of International Law, with a Sketch of 
the History of the Science. By Henry Wheaton, L. L. D., Minister at the 
Court of Berlin; 1 vol. 8 vo. Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The Physiology of Digestion, considered with relation to the principles of Di- 
etetics. By Andtew Combe, M. D. 1 vol. 12 mo. Boston, Marsh, Capen & 
Lyon. 

Letters about the Hudson River. By a Citizen of New York, (Freeman Hunt.) 
New York, Freeman Hunt & Co. Boston, Otis, Broaders & Co. 

Philothea. A Romance ; by Mrs. Child. Boston, Otis, Broaders & Co. 

Shepperd Lee. A Novel. New York, Harper & Brothers. Boston, Russell, 
Shattuck & Co. 

Lord Roldan. A Romance; by Allan Cunningham. 

History of Italy. Translated by Nathaniel Greene, Esq. (Boston.) Vol. 79 
of Family Library. New York, Harper & Brothers. 


To Pus tisuers. Those publishers who wish to have their works noticed in 
this Magazine will please to forward them to the Epiror, care of the Publishers 
at Bangor. It is our intention to notice those works only which are sent to us. 
We cannot afford to ‘ work for nothing and find ourselt.’ 


To Corresponpents. Several articles have been received since our last. 
‘ Thoughts on the Characteristics of the Age’ will appear in our next. Also, arti- 
cles from Mrs. Locke, Mrs. Stephens, Kc. Our friends will please to send their 
favors in the early part of the month 





